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A very interesting magazine. Not scientific merely, but popular in style. It contains 
articles reluting to prehistoric America, and archeological subjects of great interest and 
enduring value.—The Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 

A valuable magazine to all who are interested in the life of ancient races, especiaily the 
aboriginal races of America. Itis the accredited organ of the antiquarian societies of 
the country and has as contributors and readers most of the students of that science, both 
in this country and in Europe.—Lincoln News. 

With the January number The American Antiquarian commences its tenth volume 
and celebrates the event by seepenetee in better print than ever before. Pretty type and 

‘use illustrations add much to any | atta and especially to une of the character of 
The Antiquarian.—Daily American, J rashville. 

The Antiquarian is a very valuable and interesting magazine, and its swoport in 
America speaks well for American scholarship in archwological sutjects.—New Engiand 
Journal of Mducation. 

The subjects are decply interesting and i/lustrations numerous and unusually fine. 


We can most cordially recommend this archeological journal to all who take an inter- 
est in the subject, especially in the annals of America.—Central Presbyterian. 
The Antiquarian looks as fresh as any modern magazine in its new cover and- type. 


It is becoming one of our best antiquarian journals, indeed we think it the best, and one 
which no one fond of antiquarian research should be without,—-Interior, Chicayo Il. 
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V ZODIACAL CHRONOLOGY .* 


By O. D. MILLER. 


The large amount of material introduced into this treatise in 
the preceding chapters, in some cases in a crowded state, has 
precluded the possibility, in many instances, of giving it a proper 
treatment ; we have contented ourselves with indicating gener- 
ally its bearings upon the particular topic in hand, without refer- 
ence to its import in other respects. Not infrequently, also, we 
have refrained from stating the full, legitimate coaclusion until 
all the proofs had been brought forward to confirm it. More- 
over, the chief points of the argument in support of our general 
theory have been of necessity but gradually developed, so that 
it has been impossible to bring them together under one view. 
To remedy some defects of this nature, but more especially with 
the view to a connected statement of the results of these inves- 
tigations, and of their bearings upon other subjects relating to 
antiquity, we give the following summary of the argument. It 
may be regarded as an introduction to the work. 


It is proposed to give here, for the convenience of readers as 
well as our own, a summary statement, chapter by chapter, of 
the chief points established throughout the work, introducing 
such additional explanations, from time to time, as seems to be 
demanded, In the opening chapter, the existence of the zodiac, 
substantially as transmitted to us, is traced back to the prehis- 
torical period in the valley of the Euphrates. It was shown to 
have existed, for instance, prior to the times of Lik-Bargos, or 
Urukh, the earliest known king of the Chaldeans, whose epoch 
has been variously estimated at from 2000 to 3000 years B. C. 





*This article is introductory tw a work entitled Primitive Revelation, as exhibited 
in the Zodiacal Chronology of the Ancients. This is the first chapter and containsa 
complete syllabus of the whole work.—EDITOR. 
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Not only this, the zodiac is shown to have been in use anterior 
to the origin of the Babylonian genealogy of antediluvian kings, 
Alomes, Alaparus, etc.; anterior, also, to the origin of the Baby- 
lonian traditions of the creation, embodied in the “Creation 
Tablets” discovered by Mr. George Smith ; anterior, finally, to 
the invention of the cuneiform system of writing itself, in which 
we find, under their hieratic forms, all the names designating the 
different parts of the zodiac, the constellations, signs, months, 
etc. These facts being established, the usual impression among 
astronomers, and even among antiquarians oftentimes—namely, 
that primitively the signs of the zodiac occupied the same 
position, respectively, as the constellations having the same 
names—is shown to be wholly erroneous; since, at the period 
to which we had traced the existence of the zodiac, the szgus 
were at least one entire division, or thirty degrees, 7” advance of 
their respective constellations. This fact being firmly grounded, 
it is necessary to admit, first, that the original positions of all 
the signs in advance of their constellations was the result, not 
of accident of any conceivable circumstances of a normal devel- 
opment of the system, but of an express, deliberate design; second, 
that such an original arrangement could have been designed 
only for the purpose, in one important respect, of a Zodtacal 
Chronology, since, on one hand, this arrangement is admissably 
adapted for this purpose, and since, on the other hand, a zodiacal 
chronology, dating from a period anterior to the invention of the 
zodiac, was absolutely impossible without just such an arrange- 
ment of the signs in relation to their constellations. The entire 
problem then resolved itself into the one simple question: How 
far in advance of their respective constellations were the signs 
originally found ? 


The problem being thus simplified and plainly stated, the 
question as to the means of its solution becomes all important. 
The aim is not, as it had been with M. Dupries and others, to 
discover who were the inventors of the zodiac, nor to fix the date 
of its invention. It is rather to determine the epoch to which 
the earliest traditions of mankind referred; the traditions, namely, 
respecting the birth of the world, of man, his primeval abode 
and primitive history. The means to be employed, and the 
method to be pursued, in the solution of the problem, are 
essentially different from those heretofore adopted by investi- 
gators, so far as we are aware. It was to investigate, as the 
chief aid, the traditions themselves, the date of whose origin was 
to be ascertained ; to investigate them with the view of detecting 
certain astronomical allusions and references, tending to reveal 
the state of the heavens, or the position of the earth in relation 
to the heavens, at the epoch to which they all pertained, Thus 
we avoid the necessity of assuming any hypothesis at the start 
on which to predicate our theory; a hypothesis which might 
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prove in the end, as in M. Dupries’ system, wholly erroneous. 
Our method is, in fact, strictly scientific in its character; the 
problem itselt is reduced to the simplest elements possible, and 
made practically to involve only two ground propositions. The 
first fundamental aim is to connect the traditions, whose date 
was to be fixed, with one certain sign ot the zodiac, whose retro- 
grade movement should mark the precession; the second ground 
position is to connect the same traditions with one certain 
constellation of the zodiac, as the point from which the precession 
had originally departed. 

The problem stated, and the method of its solution pointed 
out, we are prepared now to follow the course of the investiga- 
tion. It is not alone in the main position established in this 
treatise, in connection with the general problem, that we hope 
to have contributed somewhat to our knowledge of antiquity 
and the prehistorical science, but as much, perhaps, in the facts 
which have been substantiated incidentally during our researches. 
Thus the extreme antiquity of the zodiac itself, in the valley of 
the Euphrates, is a fact not without value in itself considered, It 
is the same with respect to the leading fact verified in the second 
chapter, which regards the symbolism attached to the solar orb. 
This solar symbolism, so ancient and so widely prevalent among 
the nations of antiquity, has not only served the underlying prin- 
ciple of these investigations; it affords the proper point of view 
from which to interpret the myth of the dying sun-god, of which 
M. Dupries and his school have made such effective use to dis- 
credit the Gospel narrative. The facts relative to this myth are 
undeniable ; its extreme antiquity and wide prevalence are un- 
deniable; the only question is as regards its real import, its 
actual bearings, the circumstances that gave rise to it. All this 
we believe to have been suggested, if not fully demonstrated, in 
connection with our main problem. Sir G. Wilkinson has these 
pregnant remarks: 


“The sufferings and death of Osiris were the great mystery 
of the Egyptian religion; and some traces of it are perceptible 
among other people of antiquity. His being the divine goodness 
and the abstract idea of good, his manifestation upon earth (like 
an Indian god), his death and resurrection, and his office as judge 
of the dead in a future state, look like the early revelations of a 
Suture manifestation of the Deity converted into a mythological 
fable,” etc.* 

The myth of the dying sun-god was in no sense peculiar to 
the Egyptian religion ; it was as familiar to the Phoenicians, the 
Syrians, the Phrygians of Asia Minor, the Chaldeans, Assyrians, 
as to the populations of the Nile Valley. It, then, it was not an 
“early revelation of a future manifestation of the Deity” on 





*See Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. II, p. 219, Note 3. 
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earth, we see no-way to account for and to interpret it in harmony 
with the integrity of the Gospel narrative of the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. There was, then, a primitive revelation; and 
it was written in the heavens in starry hieroglyphs. It was by 
means ot the symbolism attached to'the sun, as a type of man, 
thus as both a god and a man, that the inventors of the sphere 
were able to transmit to after ages the fundamental doctrines of 
the primeval religion. It was by means-of this so-called myth 
of a dying sun-god that the original promise of a Redeemer 
was emblazoned on the face of the northern. heavens, where we 
can see Hercules, the sun-god, who dies and is raised again, 
stamping with his heel on the head of Draco, fit representative 
of the serpent of Eden. Of course, when the key to this sym- 
bolism was lost, the odjects upon which it was grounded became 
themselves the centers of worship, giving rise to the Sabaenistic 
cultus and the worship of the elements, while all that remained 
were the detached threads of the primeval traditions. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the manner in 
which the solar symbolism served the inventors of the sphere 
in the embodiment of those ideas which they desired to transmit 
to the after world. They would have been unable to accomplish 
their object without it. By the birth of the sun, under the form 
of infancy, at the epoch of the winter solstice, they were able 
to symbolize the birth of the world and of man. It was by 
descent of the sun, through Libra, into the lower, placing a ser- 
pent as peranatellon jof this zodiacal division, that they will be 
able to symbolize the fall of man. All this, however, is familiar 
to the reader, 

The location of the Gan-Eden of Genesis, identified with the 
Meru of the Hindus, the A/dord7 of the Persians, the E Rharsak 
mat Rurra of the Accadian inscriptions, upon the high table- 
lands of Central Asia andthe great mountain plateau of Pamir, 
was a fact long since worked out and definitely accepted by some 
of the best critics of our age. It was in this sacred mount that 
these very traditions centered, whose approximate date was to 
be ascertained. It was by means of certain peculiar traditionary 
ideas associated with this mountain that we were able to work 
out the results of the last chapter, respecting the primitive posi- 
tion of the celestial pole. 

The more serious work of the present treatise commences 
with our third chapter. The aim in this chapter is to connect 
the primeval traditions with one certain sign of the zodiac, as 
the moveable point on the celestial dial-plate, since all the signs 
by their movement marked the progress of the precession, which 
they followed. It would seem, almost, that the inventors of the 
sphere had made special provision for this purpose. In embody- 
ing the cosmogony in the sphere, they had associated the birth 
of the world and of man particularly with the epoch of the win- 
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ter solstice, selecting at the same time one certain zodiacal sign 
to represent this epoch—the sign Capricorn. Hence the widely 
prevalent notion in antiquity that the birth of the cosmos and of 
man had taken place precisely at this solstitial period. It was 
here that took place the conflict of the two cosmical principles, 
light and darkness, resulting in the organization of the world 
and in the establishment of the rule of law and order. It is 
true that at a later period the creation was associated oftentimes 
with one or the other of the equinoxes. Such, however, could 
not have been the primitive doctrine. Among the Chinese and 
Egyptians especially, whose civilizations were exceedingly ancient, 
the great commencement was marked by the triumph of light 
over darkness at the winter solstice. The analogies of ideas, the 
production of all things from the humid watery element, neces- 
sitated the assumption of this epoch of mid-winter as that of the 
creation. As Dr. Asmus has shown, the all proceeds out of 
oceans; and even the fire is from the humid element.* Thus, as 
the watery and wintery signs are the same, the epoch of all birth 
is that of mid-winter, marked by the sign of Capricorn, 

Having connected the traditions relating to the birth of the 
cosmos and of man with the sign of Capricorn, it is necessary 
next to connect them with one certain constellation as that in 
which the sign was found at the creation epoch. As the constel- 
lations never change their positions in the heavens, that in which 
Capricorn was primitively located would constitute the fixed 
point from which the precession had originally departed. This 
constellation was ascertained to have been no other than Gemini, 
the zodiacal Zwins. There are many circumstances tending to 
the conclusion that Gemini must have marked the epoch of cre- 
ation and of the paradisiacalman. Thetwo cosmical principles, 
from whose union or conflict the cosmos had originated, were 
most frequently conceived as ¢wins,; and the first human pair, 
like Zama and Zami of the Hindus, were likewise regarded as 
twins. To confirm the first impression, it was found that Shu 
and Tefunt among the Egyptians, whose cosmical character was 
not to be doubted, had also been put to represent the zodiacal 
twins. This proves that the cosmical and zodiacal twins had 
been conceived as originally one and the same; and thus that 
Gemini represented the cosmical epoch. Then there was the 
birth of the Dioscuri, representing Gemini, from the egg of 
Leda, evidently to be identified with the mundane or orphic egg: 
from which was born the Greek Eros, the god of love, otherwise 
conceived as born from the height of Chaos and the humid, 
watery element. The Dioscuri are also regarded as the chief 
Cabiri, whose cosmical character was well known. 


But the most conclusive reason for assuming this constellation 





*Indig Religion, I. pp. 120-123. 
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as having marked the creative epoch, is the fact that the orig- 
inal hieroglyph for Gemini involved unquestionably the double 
notion of the watery element and of love; a combination of ideas 
which could find no explanation other than that of the birth of 
Eros, the Hindu Rama, as god of love, from the original chaos. 
This proved absolutely the reference of Gemini to the birth of 
the cosmos. There are, again, evidences of a very direct char- 
acter, derived from the cuneiform text, that Gemini represented, 
under the title of “ gate of the gods,” the paradisiacal mountain, 
and under the name As-Xar the paradisiacal man; for the Accadian 
language belonging to the Ugro-Finnish group, there is much 
reason for identifying As-Kar with As-Kur of the Norse myth- 
ology, both as designations of the first man. 

Considering all the data, the proof that Gemini marked the 
birth of the world and of man, seems to be perfectly conclusive. 
Thus, as the creation of the world and of man took place at the 
winter solstice, Gemini stood for the creation at this solstice. The 
sign Capricorn was then in Gemini regarded as the fixed point 
on the zodiacal dial-plate from which the precession of the 
equinoxes had originally departed. As the same constellation 
now stands for the summer solstice, the aggregate amount of 
precession is half the zodiacal circle, which converted into time 
equals 12,500 years from the present period, as the approximate 
date to which the primitive traditions of our race pertained. 

The fact last stated, the assumption of Gemini as having 
marked the primordial winter solstice, controlls all the subse- 
quent stages of the investigation. 

The result, as stated at the close of the fourth chapter, is 
still to be regarded, in some sense, as provisional. Although in 
ordinary matters the evidences adduced would be regarded as 
sufficient, in a matter of such great importance, and considering 
the extraordinary character of the conclusion arrived at, no 
author would be willing to assume the responsibility of such a 
theory except upon the grounds almost of an absolute demon- 
stration. Thus these investigations would never have seen the 
light of day had it not been for the discoveries subsequently 
made and embodied in the fifth and sixth chapters. Having con- 
structed the simple table introduced in the opening of the fifth 
chapter, representing the primitive positions of all the signs in 
their relations respectively to the twelve constellations, the in- 
quiry naturally suggested itself, whether this table afforded any 
indication or proof that such had been at one time the actual 
state of the heavens, thus tending to confirm the previous con- 
clusions. 

The very remarkable tradition presented by Damascius, re- 
specting the four-faced dragon called Hercules and Cronos, to- 
gether with the circumstance that the zodiacal Taurus and the 
Assyrian man-bulls were intimately associated with Hercules as 
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his symbols, first suggested to us the important fact that this 
mythological personage was not only traditionally connected with 
the cherubim of Egypt, but that for the Gentile world he had 
represented the promised Seed of the woman, Two especial 
considerations conducted to these conclusions. First, the orig- 
inal identity of the man-bulls with the cherubim, as so fully 
demonstrated by M. Lenormant, as well as the identity also of 
the four-faced dragon of Hercules with the very cherubim of 
Scripture, as held by Dr. Faber, and as appears for itself at the 
first glance. Second, the remarkable analogy existing between 
the character of Hercules-Saturn and his symbols, as developed 
at length in the fifth chapter, and the Hebrew and Christian 
conception of the promised Seed of the woman, together with 
his types andsymbols.* These analogies are very numerous and 
very striking. Compare, for example, the Second Adam, con- 
ceived as the procreative head of a renewed humanity, with the 
character of Hercules as “lord of generation,” in which he allies 
himself to Mithras and his taurus, both regarded as types of 
.generation in the cosmical sense, and in the sense also of regen- 
eration by the blood of the taurus, also graphically represented 
on the Mithriac monuments. But the most important analogy, 
of course, is that founded upon the character of Hercules as 
sun-god, who suffers a violent death and is subsequently raised 
from the dead. It would be impossible, however, to epitomize 
the evidences collected together in our fifth chapter, connecting 
Hercules-Saturn with the promised Seed of the woman, with the 
cherubim of Eden, and especially with the celestial Eden located 
in the eastern quarter of the sphere, as the region formerly occu- 
pied by the scorpion and its claws. The celestial Rimd: found 
located there forms undoubtedly the key to the entire problem 
of zodiacal chronology, as well as to the symbolical representa- 
tions, centering in the same region of the primeval events of 
history. The extraordinary and skillful manner in which the 
cherubic figures, conceived to be located with the flaming sword 
in Libra and Scorpio, were employed to fix the primitive position 
cf the equinoctial solstitial signs, is set forth in the fifth chapter. 
These four signs were located in four certain constellations and 
in a certain order, which must be exactly defined, since a differ- 
ence in their order would make a difference in date not less than 
6,000 years. The symbols to be employed could not occupy 





*Modern investigation and especially cuneiform researches, taken in connection 
with Hindu and Persian tradition, tend to show that the Gentile world had inherited 
recollections of the primitive Eden, and the ideas associated with it, almost as defi- 
nite, if not so reliable, as those embodied in the Mosaic narrative. Thus, that the 
Gentile’ races shou!d have formed a traditionary conception of the character of the 

romised Seed of the woman, as well as the Hebrews, was but natural. The wonder 
s, that the Gentile conception should present such striking analogies with that of 
the Hebrews and with the Christian realizations. We regard it as not the least 
among the important facts established in these investigations, that Hercules-Saturn 
or Cronos, whose image was the cherubic dragon, had really represented, for the Pa- 
gan world, the Promised Seed. The data presented leaves no doubt, as it seems to 
us, upon this point; and it tends to confirm the Hebrew and Christian belief of the 
reality of such a prophetic personage. 
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these signs, since they were movable; they must be placed in 
their respective constellations—Aries, Libra, Cancer and Capri- 
corn. The symbols, again, must represent the signs, and no 
other, which, at the period assumed, were found in these four 
constellations. The most remarkable fact in connection with 
the matter is that, according to previous results, the four signs 
thus located corresponded to the four cherubic faces; the signs, 
Taurus, Leo, etc., and the cherubim themselves were tradition- 
ally located in one of these constellations, that is, in Libra. The 
cherubic figures thus fixed the position of the equinoxes and 
solstices in their exact order; and, in the nature of the case, such 
were substantially the only means of accomplishing the result, 
as fully explained. The conditions, in fact, of the object to be 
attained, were very difficult to be realized; yet the method 
adopted was perfect. Thus all ideas of fortuity here is utterly 
excluded, 

It is necessary to admit the existence of deliberate design and 
even of the highest order of inventive genius in these adapta- 
tions. That the inventors of the zodiac, therefore, had aimed to 
embody in this symbolism the date thus indicated, as being that 
of the paradisiacal epoch, seems to be fully demonstrated. This 
is not here a question of mere probability, tending with more 
or less certainty to a conclusion. It is a veritable scientific prin- 
ciple that connects the results stated in the fourth chapter with 
that developed in the fifth chapter—a result marked by the use 
of the cherubic figures. The adaptation of these symbols to a 
certain end, which from its nature could not be realized by any 
other possible contrivance essentially different, constitutes an 
order of proof of a strictly scientific character. 

But the symbolism centering in Libra and Scorpio served not 
only to fix the epoch of Eden, but to record the thrilling events 
associated with this sacred locality. The attack of the solar 
Taurus by the Scorpion as it passed from the upper hemisphere, 
the region of light and life, into the lower hemisphere, the king- 
dom of darkness, cold and death; this attack, we say, of the 
Taurus, symbol of the life-giving and reproductive principle, had 
a most important significance. It imported the loss of that 
power of which the Taurus was the type. This, however, was 
the mythical Taurus, as represented on the monuments. It 
appertained expressly to the cosmogony, and symbolized the 
reproductive power in the cosmical sense and even in the sense 
of the regeneration. It was associated, moreover, in the eastern 
quarter of the sphere, where the attack of the scorpion occurred, 
not only with the celestial Eden, located in the same region, but 
especially with the cherubim, of which it constituted the ground 
form and conception. The cherubim also, as shown by Dr. Bahr, 
were symbols of life and generation, but in the highest sense, as 
represented by the tree of life. It was, then, the life principle, 
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the reproductive power in this supreme sense, the /oss of which 
was typified by the attack of the scorpion. To fix the reference 
the more certain, the serpent was sometimes substituted for the 
scorpion. It would be impossible to represent the calamity 
which had befallen our first progenitors in a manner more clear, 
palpable and forcible. The loss which they had sustained was 
that of the power to reproduce and perpetuate the paradisiacal 
type of man! 

But the promise of a Redeemer was likewise embodied in 
these symbolical representations. The taurus, the man-bulls, the 
cherubim even, were all alike symbols of the Hercules-Saturn; 
and a form of Hercules was Ophiuchus, the Esculapius of the 
sphere, who holds the serpent subdued in his own firm grasp. 
Thus the inventors of the zodiac had recorded in the eastern 
heaven both the primal events of history and the promise of the 
Savior of man; at the same time fixing for all ages the epoch in 
which all had transpired. 

As is well known to orientalists, and as stated expressly by 
M. Obry, tradition had located a celestial paradise not only in 
the eastern quarter of the heavens, but also one at the north 
celestial pole, which was united by means of the sacred mount 
with the terrestrial paradise, first abode of man. 

The facts relating to the celestial pole, and to the paradise 
centering in it, are ccllected together in the sixth chapter, as ex- 
plained in the first part of the chapter, the assumption of Gemini 
as marking the primal winter solstice, not only determined the 
location of the sign Taurus in the constellation Libra, in which 
one celestial paradise was found to center, but the location of the 
pole-star of the paradisiacal epoch in the constellation of Lyra, 
where another celestial Eden is foundto center. We have here, 
as will be seen on a moment’s reflection, quite a significant series 
of coincidences. So far as we are aware, the only two points on 
the sphere where it could be shown that tradition had located a 
celestial Eden, are those in Libra and Lyra, the one on the 
zodiacal band and in the east, the other in the north, about forty- 
seven degrees distant, in a right line, from the present pole-star. 
Now, it is in the investigation of the primitive traditions 
relating to the creation of the world and man, and to the terres- 
trial paradise, that we are conducted to the conclusion which 
assumes Gemini as having marked the winter solstice of the 
paradisiacal period. This result, once taken as a basis, enforces 
the location of the sign Taurus in Libra and the primitive pole 
in Lyra; two points around which we find centering those iden- 
tical traditions which had led to the assumption of Gemini as 
marking the original winter solstice; two points, in fact, and the 
only ones on the sphere, where tradition had located a celestial 
paradise, modeled after the terrestrial, with all the principal 
accessories. What more conclusive demonstration could exist 
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than these simple facts, that the original position of the winter 
solstice in Gemini was a reality, and that it marked the para- 
disiacal epoch? A fixed astronomical principle underlies these 
facts, and takes our problem at once out of the sphere of mere 
probabilities into the domain of scientific truth. We demonstrate 
here that the inventors of the celestial sphere actually intended 
to make these two paradises, the one centering in Libra, the 
other in Lyra, correspond with the epoch when Gemini marked 
the winter solstice; or to the epoch fixed, we might say, by the 
cherubim located in Libra, as explained in the fifth chapter; for 
this arrangement, instead of Gemini, seems to have been designed 
as the key to the chronology of Eden. In either case the result 
is the sam*; there was an express, deliberate design in these 
combinations. 

But independent of-all these combinations, are the evidences 
tending to show that the star Vega, in Lyra, actually marked 
the position of the pole at the period to which the tr.ditions 
pertained relating to the creation of the world and the paradis- 
iacal man. First, in the order of these proofs, are the various 
legends of the tortoise. How came the tortoise to be associated 
almost universally in antiquity, though often vaguely, with the 
cosmos and with the cosmogony? How came it to be associated 
with the great Asiatic Olympus, the traditionary Mount of 
Paradise? Most remarkable of all, how came this animal asso- 
ciated with @ concetved chronology of the creative epoch? It is 
positively certain that the tortoise represented: Ist, the cosmos; 
2d, the traditional cosmos; the particular heaven and earth 
united by the sacred mount, and imaged on the upper and 
lower shells; 3d, the chronology of the creative period. These 
are three facts perfectly certain. They present a combination 
of ideas the most singular and rare. But one explanation is 
possible, and that establishes our entire theory of zodiacal 
chronology. The tortoise could represent the chronology of 
the creative epoch in no way possible except as the constella- 
tion marking the position of the pole of that epoch. The 
summit of the sacred mount penetrated the heaven at that 
point; and the traditional cosmos was associated with that 
mount. This is the explanation, the only one conceivable; and 
it demonstrates our theory. 

We come now to the Mosaic account of the fall of man, and 
of the promise of a Redeemer, as represented in the constella- 
tions surrounding Lyra. The proof that the constellations of the 
Eagle and Lyra represented the great Father and Mother is 
very direct and clear. Merops was the king issued from Meru, 
transformed into the eagle of the sphere. Lyra, under the 
form of the vulture, represented the “mother of all living.” 
Consider, then, that the head of Draco, whose name /Va-Rash 
is applied to the serpent of Eden, is situated only about six 
degrees from Lyra, put for the great mother. This immediate 
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proximity of the two asterisms, in connection with the other 
facts stated, very forcibly suggests the history of the temptation 
and the fall. The position of Hercules, in a kneeling position, 
his heel direetly over and within two degrees of the head of 
this serpent, and in the very act of stamping upon and bruising 
it, realizes and literalizes the account of the promise made to 
our first parents in a most extraordinary manner. The allusion 
here to the paradisiacal epoch is simply self-evident. But in 
what way does it fix the chronology of that epoch? As we 
see, there is here centering in Lyra a celestial paradise, realiz- 
ing the tradition which located a celestial Eden at the north 
pole, modeled after the terrestrial Eden in all its principal 
features. At the same time, and according to tradition, the 
summit of the paradisiacal mountain presented the heaven pre- 
cisely in the region of the celestial paradise, and at the same 
time in the region of the north celestial pole. Thus at the 
epoch of the paradisiacal man the sacred summit pierced the 
heavens in the region of the pole, which was at the same time 
the region of the celestial Eden. Now, there exists not the 
slightest trace of any other celestial Eden in the northern 
heavens but this one centering in Lyra. Henee Lyra marked 
the position of the pole at the paradisiacal epoch. We fulfill 
here all the conditions required by the traditions, and show that 
they were founded upon facts. The sacred mount penetrated 
the heaven at Lyra; this asterism was the pole of that epoch 
and the center of the conceived celestial paradise. We have 
here a series of coincidences and of symbolical representations 
of a character the most rare and extraordinary. The proof of 
the correctness of our theory respecting the primitive pole 
could not well be more satisfactory and conclusive. Add to its 
force, then, that derived from the various legends of the tortoise 
if we would realize the strength of the position laid down. 

The Greek legend, relating to the “garden of the Hesperi- 
des,” aftords much additional evidence to the correctness of our 
theory of the primitive pole-star. It is only another form of the 
Hebrew tradition representing the garden of Eden. It is re- 
markable that former critics, who have located this legend at 
the celestial pole, have uniformly referred to the identical con- 
stellations which we have interpreted of the Hebrew tradition; 
yet none have suspected, so far as we are aware, that Lyra was 
the pole to which the legend referred. That precisely these 
asterisms should be made to embody two distinct traditions re- 
lating to the same subject, yet so very different in their char- 
acter, is a very notable circumstance. ‘They confirm each other, 
both as regards location and the significance attached to them. 
They mutually tend to confirm the location of the Eden of the 
pole in the region surrounding Lyra, going to prove that such 
was the pole, therefore, of the paradisiacal era. 

The three serpents, Dracoin the north, Hydra near Cancer and 
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Serpens near Libra, each associated with a form of Hercules, 
afford another confirmation of our theory. Their connection 
with the serpent of Eden, in such instance, and with the prom- 
ised Seed of the woman, is perfectly apparent. The exact 
manner in which an astronomical relation is established between 
them, and all are connected with Lyra, as the pole of the epoch 
of Eden, is fully set forth in our sixth chapter. All this 1s ac- 
complished by means of the cherubim, with whose asterism, 
Taurus in Libra, Aquaris in Cancer, Serpens and Hydra are 
placed in direct relation. They are made thus, together with 
the legends attached to them, to refer to the period fixed by the 
cherubim, and thence to the pole of that period, near which is 
Draco. 

We recall here the proposition laid down in our fifth chapter; 
namely, that the dying sun-god of antiquity, more especially 
the Asiatic Hercules, actually represented to the first ages, as 
prophetic type, the promised Seed of the woman, the expected 
Redeemer of the world. Not only the resemblance of Her- 
cules’ character, as traced in the fifth chapter, to the Hebrew 
and Christian conception of the promised Seed, goes to sub- 
stantiate this hypothesis; but the established connection of 
Hercules with the cherubim and with the serpent of Eden, with 
the celestial paradise, in fact, centering both in Libra and in 
Lyra. Add to these proofs, the representation of Hercules 
with his heel bruising the serpent’s head, as pointed out in the 
sixth chapter; and not less his connection with the dragon in 
the legend of the Hesperides. Finally, add to all these proofs 
the legends associated with the three serpents, each definitely 
connected with a form of Hercules; the reference of these ser- 
pents and legends to the tall of man and the promised Seed 
being perfectly transparent. In view of all these proofs we 
claim to have established beyond reasonable doubt the proposi- 
tion before stated. To the first ages, and especially to the 
Gentile world, the dying sun-god, particularly the Asiatic Her- 
cules, was the prophetic type and representatton of the promised 
Seed, the expected Redeemer of mankind. The importance 
ot this fact, in its bearings upon the theories of Dupries, Nork 
and others, representing the dying sun-god, will be recognized 
at once. It completely refutes those theories. Moreover it 
goes far to establish the fact of a primitive revelation actually 
written in the heavens, The various and direct analogies ex- 
isting between the prophetic character and that set forth in the 
Gospel history of Jesus Christ, exhibit a most extraordinary 
fact, tending to confirm that history. The entire subject, indeed, 
is caleulated to excite our wonder and our most profound re- 
flections. j 

We have now passed through the different chapters, tracing 
the various stages of the development of our theory, and that 
nearly in the order in which it was originally wrought out 
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But some important points established during the progress of 
the investigation have been wholly passed over in this review. 
In the fitth chapter, especially, the views put forth respecting 
the tree of life and the connection of the scorpion with the cher- 
ubim, we believe to be correct, and not without importance. Yet 
they are not vital to our theory, nor to the argument in its 
support. They serve, however, to explain and confirm many 
other points. It is proper to call attention to the fact that the 
fourth, fifth and sixth chapters are in one sense separate from 
each other, containing each an independent argument in support 
of the general hypothesis. The fourth chapter, on the primi- 
tive position of the constellation Gemini as marking the winter 
solstice, stands in one sense by itself. Prove that this constel- 
lation did mark the winter solstice at the paradisiacal period, and 
our theory is that instant established. So with respect to the 
fifth; show that the cherubic figures did fix the original posi- 
tions of the equinoctial signs, and the same conclusion results. 
Finally, as regards the sixth chapter, if the star Vega in Lyra 
was the pole at the traditional epoch of the creation, the same 
result follows as before. These three chapters, then, are com- 
plementary, proving each other. Admit the correctness of the 
theory of one, that of the others has also to be admitted. 
There are certain points in the general argument which we 
believe might be very much strengthened, had we access to 


the proper sources of information. Thus with regard to 
Gemini: the Egyptians had another mode of representing the 
asterism, which was by the figure of two — or sprigs of 


plants, having the phonetic power of heu. e strongly suspect 
that the reference was to an elementary divinity representing 
the original watery chaos; but we have not the means of prov- 
ing it. This would go to establish the cosmical character of 
Gemini, which is, in fact, sufficiently apparent. Again: on the 
Hindu zodiac and many others Gemini is represented by a man 
and woman holding each other bythe hands or a.ms. We be- 
lieve the reference was not only to the two cosmical principles, 
male and female, regarded as twins, but also to the first human 
— conceived as twins, like Zama and Zami of the Hindus. 

ut this we are not able to fully substantiate exactly in so many 
words. Doubtless there exists an abundance of material known 
to scholars, of which we ourselves are ignorant, that would go 
to confirm these and other points. But we believe that the re- 
sults, as already worked out, will prove satisfactory to those 
best qualified to judge in such matters. 

In another work treating upon “The Ancient Cosmogonies,” 
which, if the circumstances are favorable, we shall hope to 
publish at no very distant day, we have shown that the Baby- 
lonians, for example, to say nothing of other peoples, embodied 
in their cosmogony much of this sacred science and tradition 
in their sphere. The original chaos, as described by Berosus, 
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for instance, was represented by the sphere in its unformed, 
chaotic state, before its primary divisions and orderly arrange- 
ment; the primordial ocean being, in fact, the celestiai sea, out 
of which the all had its birth. Toa certain extent it has been 
shown incidentally during these researches that the cosmogony 
had been embodied in the sphere. Nor is this all; but every- 
thing relating to the traditional paradise, as well as the events 
associated with it, have been found equally embodied in the 
_—*. All these matters appertain to a primitive revelation, 
if we admit the existence of such a revelation. In our view, 
the result of these investigations goes to prove that such a 
revelation did exist, and that it was, to a certain extent at least, 
embodied in the sphere; in other words, it was written in the 
heavens, and the cherubim, located in the east, in Libra, con- 
stituted the key toit. Nor are these, to employ here Dr. Faber’s 
expression, mere “licentious conjectures”. The underlying 
principle which connects Gemini, assumed as marking the win- 
ter solstice, with the symbolism centering in Libra, with the 
celestial Eden located there, and then with the symbolical 
representations centering in Lyra, with the celestial para- 
dise placed at the north pole; this principle, we say, is no 
mere conjecture, but a definitive astronomical law. Assume 
any date, or place these symbols in any other position on the 
sphere, no such relation of the one to the other could be pointed 
out. There is thus the clearest evidence of combinations for 
an express purpose. The aim was unquestionably to embody 
certain facts or ideas, and to transmit them to posterity. The 
inventive genius, the scientific spirit, has presided over these 
combinations, these highly artistic and symbolical representa- 
tions. There has been attempt to employ in the sphere the 
record of events appertaining to man’s primeval history, and to 
fix the epoch in which they transpired. 

The various traditions which have formed the subject matter 
of these investigations, were inherited by peoples the most dis- 
tantly separated in antiquity, yet they all center in the paradis- 
iacal mount, the great Asiatic Olympus, whose location on the 
high table-land of Central Asia has been long since established. 
The different nations inheriting these traditions, and that at the 
earliest period of their history, have not derived them at second 
hand, so to speak, but they have carried them from the common 
center of populations, where they originated, to the countries 
where they had located after their dispersion. Thus the prim- 
itive ideas handed down under form of sacred tradition, had 
taken their origin in the same region where the sacred mount 
in which they all centered was located; that is, in the great 
plateau of Pamir. The state of culture and civilization which 
had given birth to these ideas, and to the astronomical symbol- 
ism in which we find them embodied, must have been well 
advanced and of a high character. There was, then, a primi- 
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tive civilization, located around the great Olympus, in which 
centered the earliest recollections of our race; a civilization 
which had been the foster-mother of the oldest known to his- 
tory, but which had died out and had been forgotten by the 
world. It is a fact that the earliest civilizations known to history 
actually had a genealogy, and that all were to be traced to the 
same ancestral head. ‘Thusthose who, with Sir John Lubbock 
and his school, would trace the “origin of civilization” in a 
state of savagism, as the “primitive condition of man,” must 
now go back of Mount Meru to do it, and to a period anterior 
to that of 12,500 years ago. It will be difficult to trace the 
existence of modern savage races and their barbarous customs 
to an antiquity such as, we have established for the paradisiacal 
man. 

With regard to the antiquity of the human race itself, we 
show that the most primitive traditions known to the world all 
center in one locality and in one period. ‘That locality was the 
Olympus of all Asia, and that period was marked by the con- 
stellation Lyra, toward which the sacred summit pointed as the 
celestial pole; the period, 12,500 years from the present epoch. 
We speak here of the earliest traditions of man. If we would 
prove the existence of our race anterior to this period, neither 
history nor tradition will serve the purpose. We must appeal 
to the geological evidences, so termed, of the antiquity of man. 
The question of these evidences we leave entirely aside in these 
investigations, for the reason that they are not yet all in. But 
we establish in these researches one important fact, which, if 
we mistake not, has some bearing upon the extent of the periods 
indicated by them. The condition of the earth has undergone 
a great change since the epoch 12,500. years ago. Its position 
in its orbit, which resulted in summer at that period in the 
northern hemisphere, corresponds to winter at the present era. 
The relation of our planet to the sun has become reversed, if 
we may so speak; and it is probable that the period of transi- 
tion from one stage to the other of this relation effected import- 
ant modifications on the earth’s surface with a rapidity of which 
we can form now no adequate conception. Thus, when these 
geological evidences are all in and all the conditions are a 
ascertained, we believe it will be found difficult, as before said, 
to go back of the great Asiatic Olympus. 

etween the ph. am date that can be established for the old- 
est civilizations known to history and that which we establish 
for the paradisiacal man and for the civilization centering in the 
paradisiacal mount, there intervenes a long, impenetrable night 
like that of the so-called “dark ages.” It was during this long, 
unknown interval of time that took place those primitive 
migrations of races, the facts of which we know, but of whose 
exact periods and routes we know nothing. It was during this 
epoch of darkness that the “cave-dwellers,” and after them the 
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“lake-dwellers” of Europe, wandered from their original home 
on the Asiatic continent. They seem to have been the barbar- 
ians of the earlier epochs, existing side by side with more highly 
developed peoples. It was during this long night, also, that the 
Hamites of Egypt left the elevated table-lands of Central Asia 
and made their way by unknown paths to the valley of the 
Nile, founding there the theocratic society that preceded even 
Menes, who headed the long list of dynasties following. It was 
during the same period that the Cushites of Babylon departed 
from the traditionary “Bit Ahunis of the East,” the “father 
of countries,” and took their westward route to the plains of 
Shinar; that the Turanians, also, of the “ celestial empire,” left 
the land ot the “five summits” and of the “four canals,” and 
settled in the far east, where the “ Dragon of Spring-time” burns 
in the “azure path.” The period of these migrations must have 
been immense and exceedingly remote, since these races them- 
selves had nearly forgotten it, preserving only dim recollections 
of the ancient and common home. During this long night the 
record of the world’s past had not been kept by man, but by 
the stars; and it was written with pens plucked from the wings 
of the celestial Taurus, flaming in the east. 

That record, in part, we believe to have correctly interpreted. 
There had been a beautiful civilization born on the morning 
when the heavenly Lyra first woke its eternal harmonies; and 
it had been planted on the slopes of the sacred mount, on which, 
as the stern-post of the world-ship, swings the rudder of the 
Seven Stars. But a terrible calamity had befallen mankind, 
and the light of that civilization had gone out forever. Yet 
those who were the first to experience the sad calamity had re- 
ceived the Divine promise that the Seed of the woman shold 
one day bruise the serpent’s head; and this promise was inscribed 
on the northern heavens, where we behold Hercules wielding 
his powerful club, and stamping with his heel the head of 
Draco. Thus, it is from the sublime summit, around which 
dashed alike the waters of the primal chaos and of the devas- 
tating deluge, and across the vista of the immense period of 
12,500 years, that the inventors of the celestial sphere hail us 
to-day as members of a common humanity and a common destiny. 
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THE STONE GRAVE PEOPLE. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


One of the signs of the progress which archeology is making 
in this country is that so many new fields are constantly opening 
and so many new discoveries are being made; but the old prob- 
lems are returning for new solutions. This is as it should be. 
The science is one that can not be finished in a day, nor can we 
even hope to safely lay its foundations until many facts have 
been accumulated and the material which is gathered has been 
well sifted. The student may be slow in passing over the rudi- 
ments, but it is very likely that his scholarship will be all the 
better and the results in the end be surer and more satisfactory 
if he often returns to the same lesson. This is especially true 
of the Mound-builder problem. So many have inclined to jump 
at conclusions in reference to this question, so many have ad- 
vaneed theories without waiting for sufficient evidence to sub- 
stantiate their positions, that it seems hopeful when new facts are 
brought to light and the old subject is brought up again for 
reconsideration. 

We are to speak in this paper of the stone grave people, but 
would, before we begin, call attention to the various opinions 
which have been advanced in reference to them. A few years 
ago, when their works were first discovered, it was reported that 
a race of pigmies had been found. The report, of course, ex- 
cited much curiosity, and it was thought that a great mystery 
had been uncovered. The process of investigation, however, 
went on, and it was soon ascertained that the pigmies were only 
the children of people who had been accustomed to bury in 
graves made from stone slabs, but they were people like other 
aborigines in America. The mystery, however, had scarcely 
been cleared up and the error corrected before there arose an- 
other opinion, which also excited much attention, This opinion 
was at the time advocated by persons in authority, and was 
therefore quite generally adopted. It was at the opposite extreme 
from the one which preceded it. There was now no mystery about 
the Mound-builders; they were only common Indians. We must 
class them all with the aborigines. The stone graves belonged to 
one tribe of Indians. The Mound-builders of Ohio were another 
tribe, the Cherokees. 

A third stage of investigation, however, is now before us, and 
the same problem is coming up again for solution, It yet remains 
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to be seen how much of truth there is in the position last taken 
and whether any of it really deserves to go into history, or 
whether some other position is yet to be reached, which will 
prove more satisfactory and some conclusion which shall be 
more permanent. The pendulum which has been swinging 
backward and forward may indeed mark progress, but we are 
not certain about the significance of the figure on the dial. It 
certainly may be doubted whether the clock has yet reached the 
striking place, nor have we reached any permanent conclusion. 
Many new discoveries have recently been made, new fields have 
been opened, and various books and publications have appeared, 
and now the whole subject is again up for contention. 

An array of new facts is before us, and we may expect the 
opinion to turn towards new evidence. The Mound-builders 
were an ancient people. They resembled the modern Indians, 
but the Mound-builders’ period was distinctive. One error was 
detected when it was proved that the Mound-builders were not 
a civilized people, but another error came to the surface when it 
was maintained that the modern Indian is the only representative 
of the mound-building period. The truth is between them; 
neither in the civilized nor in savage races do we find the picture 
for which we are seeking. The Mound-builder belongs to neither 
of these classes, but their real status was between the two ex- 
tremes, Three periods may be ascribed to the prehistoric age in 
America. First comes the paleolithic period, with its rude con- 
dition; next comes the mound-building period, with its varied 
record; lastly, the period of the red Indian; then comes the 
date of history. History treats of the modern races, ethnol- 
ogy may treat of the more ancient peoples, but the science 
of archzology has much in store which may modify our conclu- 
sions, The living tribes have but recently disappeared, other 
tribes preceded them, and the record goes back into the remote 
centuries. We have not by any means reached the end of our 
studies Things are to be discovered that have not yet been 
put on the record. The Mound-builder problem is not:solved. 
New factors are constantly coming up and we leave ourselves 
open to new evidence, 

We not only go back of the historic period and look for the 
prehistoric races which have left their tokens on the soil, but we 
are also to go back of one prehistoric period and find the traces 
of a period and race which still preceded them, and so make the 
record complete, While ethnology, treating of the living tribes, 
may help us to understand the character of the tribes and races 
which preceded them, the archzological tokens are to be most 
relied upon for our evidence. The archzological evidence is to 
be sifted, and we are to discriminate until we shall know the 
differences between all the races. It does not seem to be so im- 
portant to identify any known tribe with the tokens of any one 
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locality, or to distinguish between the tribes and races which 
may have occupied each locality, and make the characteristics of 
each our especial study. 

The subdivision of the Mound-builders’ territory, and the dis- 
tinction between the mound-building classes, we may regard as 
already established, and the succession of races in each locality is 
rapidly becoming recognized, and we may expect soon to distin- 
guish the races and to recognize not only the periods but also 
to see the diversity’ which existed among the races. We go 
back of the historic period to asccertain the origin of the Amer- 
ican Indians, but we go back of one prehistoric period to the 
tokens of another to ascertain the origin of the Mound-builders. 
But after all this, we know very little about the peopling of 
America. Perhaps we shall find that the races were autochtho- 
nous in this country, and trace the clue back from the Indians to 
the stone graves, and from the stone graves to the mounds and 
shell heaps, and from the mounds and shell heaps to the cave- 
dwellings, and from the cave-dwellings to the gravel beds, but 
for the present we wait forevidence. Possibly we may trace the 
population of this country to other lands and be led to recog- 
nize the waves of migration in the very relics which have been 
left beneath the surface. We leave ourselves open to conviction 
in either direction. We welcome the new discoveries and wait 
for the solution of the many problems. 


The present paper is devoted to a single class of people, to a 
single period of occupation, to a particular type of aboriginal 
civilization, and to a particular locality, and yet there are many 
questions which arise in connection with them. We have chosen 
the stone grave people for our study. Some may think them 
modern, and imagine we are studying the works of historic In- 
dians. Others consider them purely prehistoric and illustrative 
of one phase of prehistoric civilization. They are, however, 
only one out of many._ The soil of America is filled with the 
records of many such races. Our work is to study the records 
and to see the difference between them. 


Our subject will lead us first tc a view of the habitat of this 
people; second, to the study of their characteristics, especially 
as they are made known by their relics; third, to the question of 
races, especially as it is brought before us by their portraits, and, 
fourth, to an examination of their symbols, with the query whether: 
we may recognize the evidence of foreign contact in them. 

The subject is somewhat difficult, the facts are remote, but the- 
points are suggestive and the discussion interesting. We would! 
say, however, that we have beén greatly aided by the perusal of - 
the pages of that interesting book which has been prepared by 
Gates P. Thruston, who hasmade a close study of the works and 
relics of this people, and we shall quote from the book, seeking, 
however, to give credit for all the essential facts and discoveries 
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I. As to the habitat of the stone grave people, we have already 
said that this was to be found mainly in Middle Tennessee and 
in the valley of the Cumberland, though it may be supposed to 
have extended in either direction and possibly reached even the 
adjoining states. It wasapeculiarly isolated region, remote from 
the routes of the early explorers, and for this reason its inhabi- 
tants for many years remained without notice from the historians. 
We are impressed with several facts in reference to the territory. 
(1) It was peculiarly favorable to the development of an aboriginal 
condition, such as is now found represented by the works and 
relics which are being studied so attentively. (2) It wasa region 
which was occupied at different periods by a homogenous popu- 
lation, who for the most part followed the same general mode of 
life and filled about the same grade of civilization. (3) It wasa 
tegion through which the different populations of the Gulf States 
made their way northward into the valley of the Ohio, leaving 
on their way the tokens of their presence. (4) It was a region 
in which peculiar tribal customs seemed to have grown up and 
become established, (5) It was a region in which the tokens 
of a teeming population abound in unusual numbers, and there- 
fore furnishes a very favorable field of investigation. (6) Itisa 
region where pyramids of an inferior kind were associated with 
lodge circles and fortified village sites, but where the burial 
places took a peculiar character. (7) It was the region which, 
though lying between the habitat of the historic tribes of Indians 
—the Cherokees and Natchez—had a population which, so far as 
tribal history is concerned, may be regarded as still unknown, 
(8) It was a habitat which was once occupied by a peaceable 
and sedentary people, but was invaded by a savage foe some- 
time about the date of the opening of history,—a foe which was 
probably allied to the red Indian hunters of the north, and who 
may have been the Shawnees, who were themselves late comers 
in the Mississippi Valley, but who never reached the grade of the 
civilization of the people whose territory they invaded. (g) It 
is a region in which the Alleghans or Cherokees, the Algonkins 
or Shawnees, and the Natchez or Chickasaws, a branch of the 
Muskogees, were once the occupants, all of them belonging to 
different races. (10) It is a region full of the Mound-builder 
symbols, We shall take these points, its isolation, the obscurity 
of history concerning it, the evidence of growth and development 
during prehistoric times, and the abundance of archzological 
tokens, as being proof that the people belonged to the mound- 
building period, and that their territory constituted one more 
division of mound-building territery. We are, to be sure, now 
among the southern mound-builders’ type, and yet it is a type 
which is not found elsewhere. 


Such are the impressions which we have gained from a study 
of the locality and its tokens. There are, however, impressions 
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which others have also gained, and we here take pleasure in 
quoting the opinions of the various authors who have written on 
the subject, thus giving Loth sides, and leaving the reader to 
judge for himself. 

The following words from General Thruston’s book will’ ex- 
press one thought now before us: “ About fifty years after 
the discovery, DeSoto and his army (in 1540 A. D.) pushed 
along its northern border, rudely startling the native inhabitants, 
but they passed on across the great river and probably never 
came within the actual borders of Tennessee. A hundred and 
thirty years then elapsed and no European stepped within its 
limits. In 1673 Marquette came in his shallow bark, floating 
down upon the broad waters, its first white explorer. Nearly 
another century intervened 
before the hardy pioneer of 
Virginia scaled the moun- 
tain or Daniel Boone start- 
ed on ‘the wilderness trail’ 
forthefar west. Inallthese 
years Tennessee, infolded 
in her ancient forests and 
mountain barriers, in her € 
isolation, remote from lake, 
ocean and gulf, was as un- 
known to the outer world 
as Central Africa. France 
claimed her territory asa 
part of Louisiana and 
Illinois, Spain called it 
Florida and set up her 
right, England assumed sovereignty over it as a part of Virginia 
and California; but none of them took possession. Even the 
Indians had to fight for their titles. Vincennes in Indiana, 
Kaskaskia in Illinois, and New Orleans were founded ; Texas 
and Missouri were colonized; Santa Fé in New Mexico, a thou- 
sand miles to the west, had become an old Spanish town; yet 
Tennessee was still without a name or description, save that it 
was marked on the New World’s maps as the unexplored land 
of the Shawnees. These facts are stated to show how little his- 
tory can tell us directly of ancient Tennessee or of the stone 
grave race.” 

The same author has spoken of the rise and fall of that peculiar 
grade of civilization which found its embodiment in the stone 
graves in the following words: “The primitive manifestations 
of industry and art found among the remains in the Cumberland 
and Tennessee Valleys and in adjacent States were evidently in 
the main of indigenous growth, They may have been the result 
of centuries of gradual development within these borders, or 


Pig. 1.—Wolf’s Head. 
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they may have had an origin in part through migration or inter- 
tribal intercourse from the sedentary or village Indians of New 
or Old Mexico. We are inclined to the latter view. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the exact relation of the stone grave race of 
Tennessee and its kindred of the neighboring States to the his- 
toric red Indians.” Whether the fort-builders and pottery-makers 
of the Cumberland and of the Tennessee were overwhelmed and 
dispersed, and became practically extinct, or whether they were 
absorbed by the more powerful and savage conquerors and became 
members of the Shawnees, Natchez or other tribes by adoption, 
may never be known. There 
is no mystery in the disap- 
pearance of some of the 
mound-building aborigines. 
Scores of tribes have be- 
come extinct during the last 
three centuries. The Shaw- 
nees have had a pathetic 
history. Dr. Brinton calls 
them the “Gypsies of the 
forest.” Their eccentric 
wanderings, their sudden 
appearance and disappear- 
ance, perplex the antiquar- 
ian and defy research. We 
first find them in actual 
history about the year 1660 
along the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers. Fora 
century or more they held 
theirsway. Their territory 
extended from the Ohio to 
the Tennessee, but they 
were never in security. They 
were never at peace. The 
Iroquois preyed upon them from the north, the Chickasaws and 
Choctaws from the south and the Cherokees from the east, until 
they were finally overwhelmed and scattered, and fled beyond 
the Ohio, For sixty years before its first settlement by the whites 
Tennessee was an uninhabited wilderness. Such is the history of 
the region which we call the habitat of the stone grave people— 
a history, however, which contrasts with the archeology of the 
same region. 


The same author says: “ Passing from the brief historical view 
to the interesting problems attaching to the origin of the ancient 
mound and grave builders of Tennessee, their race relation, their 
tribal affinities, and their culture status in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, as represented by their monuments and art, we enter upon 





Fig. 2.—Pottery Portrait from Stone Grave. 
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more uncertain ground, The stone graves are not always found 
in cemeteries or large groups. Their location upon almost every 
farm in the central counties indicates not only the presence of 
a very large population, but that it was generally widely distrib- 
uted throughout the country, probably in peaceful settlements 
through a long period of time, thus doubtless enabling the 
ancient race to make progress in the simpler arts and industries 
beyond the status of the more savage tribes,” 


II. We ask, in view of these facts, whether we shall class 
the stone grave people with the historic Indians or with the pre- 
historic? whether the 
facts of archeology do 
not lead usto a period 
more remote than that 
of which history thas 
the record, and to iden- 
tify the people with the 
ancient mound-build- 
ers rather than with 
any known tribe of 
historic Indians ? 

We here call at- 
tention to the descrip- 
tion of the relics and 
implements abound- 
ing in East Tennessee. 
Many of the fancient 
flint pits and quarries, 
and the remains of the 
old work-shops, are 
still tobe seen. Flint, 
jasper, chert and sili- 
cious limestone were 
generally used, but ar- 
rows and ‘implements 
are found of chalcedony, transparent quartz, and quartziferous 
and other stone. Fine examples of the work of the old arrow- 
makers are shown. They are similar to the delicate arrow-points 
found in Mexico and along the Pacific coast. There seems to 
be no limit to the arrow-points. The village Indians, who dwelt 
in forts, towns and settlements, must have been sufficiently ad- 
vanced to have known the use of a variety of implements. Sets 
of tools of chipped and polished stone, evidently the outfit of 
some ancient lapsidary or artisan, are occasionally found lying 
together in the same grave. Caches of new flints or cherts in 
large numbers are also found, apparently just as they left the 
worshop of some old “stone chipper’. Eight well made imple- 
ments of various forms, all polished by use, were found in a 


Fig. 3.—Portrait Pipe, Indian. 
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grave, lying beside three useful implements of bone. Another 
set, mainly sharp stone chisels and a horn handle, with a deep 
socket, were found in a neighboring grave. An agricultural hoe 
of flinty chert, 8 inches long, is in Mr. J. G. Cisco’s collection. 
A large, perfect, fan-shaped axe or adze, 12% inches long and 8 
wide, was found in Stewart County. A handsome leaf-shaped 
implement from Davidson County is nearly 14 inches long. It 
is a turtle-back, or adze-shaped. A paddle-shaped flint, glossy 
with use at the blade end, is 10% inches long,and very symmet- 
rical, slightly curved or adze-shaped, is as delicately chipped as 
any spear-head. Many scrapers, spoon-shaped, with blunt ends 
and concave at one side, are discovered. -Chipped stone chisels, 
chipped to a sharp edge, with square corners at the blade and 
notched at the upper end, and other chisels with the handle end 
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Fig. 4.—Pottery Portrait from Arkansas, - 


rounded as if for holding in the hands, areshown. A set of five 
chisels that evidently had handles of wood, sharp as a table-knife 
at the blade end, is described. These flint types seem to indicate 
a condition of society and of the industrial arts above the ordin- 
ary stone hammer and spear stage of barbarism. A flint knife 
7 inches long, and the horn handle, the end pierced with holes, 
in which the string was fastened to that, aided in binding the 
knife, were found in a grave near Nashville. Other knives, with 
round curved edge and notched at the end; stone hatchets, with 
wide spreading flanges at the blade ends; others with curved 
edges and straight sides, designed for hafting, Flint daggers 
with long tapering blade, and guards above the blade, like dirk 
knives of modern style, are seen. A double-barbed spear-head, 
one notched; a sword made from chipped flint, 22 inches long 
and 2 inches wide, was found beside a skeleton, put within the 
very bones of the hand, as if a tribute to his rank or as a badge 
of distinction in the spirit-land. A scepter fourteen inches 
long, and another seventeen inches and three quarters long and 
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three and a half inches wide, evidently emblems of authority, 
are described. 

The only flint implements in America, north of Mexico, rival- 
ling these fine implements from Tennessee have been discovered 
in the ancient graves of the California Indians, but the largest 
one of these is only 93% inches long, though one from Oregon 
is said to be 13 inches long. Three magnificent chipped stone 
implements, with ornamented handles, were found in a cache 
together. They offer direct and very positive evidence that they 
were used for ceremonial purposes of a religious, military or 
public character—the scepters or royal maces once used by the 
magnates of the race that built the ancient mounds and fortifica- 
tions of Middle Tennessee. The most distinguished personage 


Fig. 5.—Stone Image from Clarksville, Tennessee. 


of the stone grave race yet identified—the honored chieftain or 
priest whose remains were unearthed in the Harpeth River, was 
placed in his sarcophagus with a large flint sword in his right 
hand. 

The totem marks, the number of feather plumes, the battle-axe 
or war-club, the engraved brooch plates, the upholding ot the pipe 
of peace, were ensignia or symbols of rank or authority every- 
where used and respected. A fine scepter, a splendid specimen 
of ancient art, wider at the hilt points, and shorter in the blade, 
but finely decorated with curved or crescent-shaped guards, is 
described. It was not intended for cutlery, but was probably 
used as a halberd or mace. Mr. Thruston says: We have never 
seen a specimen of aboriginal art from the valley of the Missis- 
sippi superior to this fine flint. It was foundtwenty miles north 
of Nashville, near the ancient fortifications situated there. 
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Such are the relics which have recently been discovered and 
which have been described in this new and valuable book. We 
ask again, in view of this, whether we shall not conclude that 
the stone grave people belonged to that class of mound-builders 
which was superior to the red hunter Indian, and that the theory 
about the Shawnees being their fabricators is a mistaken one. 

III. The same impression is also drawn from an examina- 
tion of the pottery portraits, We may say that in no part of 
the country has so much pottery been found as in this district. 
The only other district in which any similar amount has been 
found is that which is situated immediately west and northwest 
of this, in Arkansas and Missouri—New Madrid, Missouri, being 
the chief seat of the ancient pottery-makers. Many authors 


ig.6.—Female Portrait. Fig.7.—Male Portrait. 


have spoken of this fact as if it was significant. The general 
impression seems to be that the people of the two districts were 
in the same general grade of culture and had reached the same 
stage of art. How this can be reconciled with the theory that 
the stone grave people were Shawnees we do not undertake to 
say. There is no evidence of the use of the wheel or lathe. 
The ware is hand made. Clay trowels were used in smooth- 
ing and rounding the open vessels. The vitreous glaze was 
unknown to the potters. In this respect, the pottery of the 
Mound-builders differed from that of Central America The 
Pueblo Indians had no knowledge of it, but the ancient ware 
of Mexico shows this. The pottery from the stone graves 
was hardened by fire. Some of the vessels ring as if they were 
made of metal. The decline of the potters’ art among historic 
tribes is well known. The wild Indians do not often manufac- 
ture pottery, but the Pueblo Indians still continue the art. The 
stone grave people seem to have had much skill in decorating 
pottery. They used pigment dyes in giving different colors to 
the clay, and they burned different colors into the vessels. Many 
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of the specimens of pottery are decorated with animal figures, 
They show mueh skill in imitating animal life. One specimen 
is described by Gen. Thruston, The cut is furnished to illustrate 
this paper. It represents a panther or wolf, or some animal that 
is suggestive of ferocity. See Fig. 1. The majority of the 
specimens of pottery are those which were used for domestic 
purposes, though there are pipes and other articles which are 
made of pottery and are highly ornamental. 


Domestic pottery comprised all kinds of vessels, some of them 
in the shape of urns, bowls, pots, vases, shallow dishes, deep 


Fig. 8.—Heads Used as Handles for Dishes. 


dishes, bottles, jars, vessels for cooking food as well as for hold- 
ing water, and for other domestic purposes. It would seem as 
if the domestic life of the people was brought before us by this 
pottery which was burned with the bodies. There are also 
many jars and other vessels which were made in imitative shape, 
the ordinary wild animals and wild fowls being the objects 
most commonly imitated. There are many pottery vessels, 
however, which might be called idols, as they are in the shape 
of human images. ‘These images are very interesting as objects 
of study, as they furnish an idea as to the different types of faces 
which were probably common among the people of this region. 
We notice that some of these faces resemble the modern Indian 
of the northern type; others are very different, however, from 
any Indian face which is likely to be recognized in these days. 
The question arises whether these faces all belong to one people 
or were they proofs of a great mixture in the population of 
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those days. We call attention to the contrasts between the 
faces. e take the terra cotta head from the cemetery at 
Nashville and the female head from the same cemetery, and 

lace them alongside of the image pipe found near Kingston, 

ennessee, representing a kneeling human figure. See Figs. 
2 and 3. The contrast between these faces will, we think, be 
recognized at once. “The material of which the pipe is com- 
sional is reddish-brown stone, probably jasper. It is eight inches 
in height. The head-dress is unique and remarkable. The 
face is peculiar, and is sombre in expression, but the high cheek 
bones and long nose seem to represent the red Indian type. The 
long, pointed ear-rings on each side are well carved and orig- 
inal.” The difference between the pottery faces from the cemetery 


Fig. 9.—Pottery Heads Used as Handles. 


and the pipe portrait, we think, will illustrate the point we are 
arguing. The southern mound-builders, whoever they were, 
seem to belong to a different race from the ordinary Indians. We 
would take one face to be the face of a Briton and not a North 
American Indian, and the question arises whether some of these 
southern tribes may not yet be traced back to the early Britons 
or Basques. 


Two other faces are presented for examination. We call 
attention to the contrasts between them. One of these is found 
on the surface of a bowl discovered in a mound on the St. Francis 
River in Arkansas. See Fig. 4. It is called the “Riggs” face 
bowl, from the name of the person who first discovered it. A 
large image of marble or crystalline lime-stone was found by 
Mr. H. L. Johnson, of Clarksville, Tennessee. See Fig.5. The 
features of the face are the heavy, Ethiopian cast. Other images 
similar to this, with still more marked Ethiopian or Aztec 
features, have been described and depicted by Mr. Thruston in 
his book. The question which we ask in connection with these 
four pictures is whether there was not a difference between the 
idols and the portraits, each of them being significant of a dis- 
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tinct race, the vases being of the ancient type and the portrait 
pipes being modern Indian. ‘Two more figures are pre- 
sented, one of them a terra cotta image, with the face of a 
female, quite delicate in feature—a handsome face; the other a 
strong, manly face; both are from the stone graves. See Figs. 6 
and 7. They show the features of the people. Three more 
terra cotta heads are presented in the next cuts. See Figs. 8 
and 9. These are the handles of terra cotta bowls, modeled in 
imitation of the human head. They are valuable as illustrating 
two or three important points. They may not have been exact 
imitations of the faces of the stone grave people, yet we think 
that they give some idea as to how these people looked. They 
also show the style of head-dress which was common among 
the people. 


Fig. 10.—Pottery Heads Used as Handles. 


We give two more cuts (see te 11 and 12), and call atten- 
tion to the faces in them. One of them is a portrait pipe from 
near Chillicothe, Ohio, the other represents the faces of the 
Pueblo Indians of San Domingo, New Mexico. They are in 
contrast with all of the faces before given. 

We ask the question, in view of these portraits and the 
imitative skill which they exhibit, whether any northern Indian 
of the hunter class was likely to have been the manufacturer of 
them. We ask further whether the contrast in the features 
does not lead us to the recognition of different races among the 
mound-builders? Shall we not trace the races back to different 
stocks and families, some of them to the Mongolians, some of 
them to the Basques, some of them to the Malays. 

IV. We now come to the evidence furnished by the burial 
customs. (1) The first fact which is brought to our atten- 
tion is that a new material seems to be used in the structures. In 
all other districts earth was the material employed, but here 
stone seems to have been used. The structures of the Mound- 
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builders are generally earth-works. Earth is the material used 
even in the tombs, the large majority of the burial mounds, 
especially in the northern districts, having been constructed of 
mere earth, some of them stratified and some of them unstrati-+ 
fied. There are, to be sure, burial mounds in Ohio which contain 
within them chambers formed from logs, the dead having been 
placed in these as if they were chambers in which they rested. 
There are also, as we have seen, certain vaults constructed from 
stone, some of them being arched, others with square angles. 
Specimens of these are found in Illinois and Missouri. Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas speaks of the burial pits which were found in North 
Carolina. These pits contain conical stone chambers, some of 
them being built over the body—the body being in a standing 


Fig. 11.—Pipe Portraits from Ohio. 


attitude—but others being lower and having the body in a sit- 
ting posture. Dr. Thomas has ascribed these to the Cherokees 
and thinks that they may have been modern in their origin. In 
none of the other districts, however, do we find the use of stone 
so common as in this, and in none are stone graves so numerous. 

(2) The second peculiarity which we notice is this: the graves 
are built in tiers, one above the other, each tier being drawn in 
so as to make a pyramid or cone, the whole heap having been 
ultimately covered with earth, and so a mound which externally 
resembles other mounds was the result. This was a novel method 
of constructing mounds out of tombs, and is peculiar to this 
region. There are, to be sure, a few mounds constructed some- 
what after this pattern—a tomb of logs above another tomb being 
found in them. This is a different type, however, and must 
have been built by an entirely different class of people. The 
Grave Creek mound is a specimen of this kind, It was a large, 
high conical mound, and contained two chambers, one above 
the other; but the chambers contained a few bodies, with the 
relics, showing that an unusual personage was buried there. The 
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stone graves which are found elsewhere are not built in tiers, but 
are merely graves which are connected—a succession of cysts— 
being placed on the same level and covered with the same mound, 
The stone grave people had it for their usual custom. 

(3) Anothes peculiarity of the district is that the stone cysts 
were frequently placed in circles, the interior of the mound 
having been left without graves, fire being the element which 
was regarded as sacred. and the circle formed by the graves 
being in a sense symbolic. This peculiarity of the stone graves 
is significant. It corresponds with the religious symbolism em- 
bodied in the inscribed shells and other symbolic relics. There 


Fig. 12.—Pueblo Indians of San Domingo, New Mezico. 


‘ was a superstition among the people which ruled the burial 
customs, but which seemed also to ally the people to those in 
the neighboring districts, as fire was a sacred element to the 
Mound-builders of Ohio and the sun was a sacred object among 
the people of the southern districts. This superstition seems to 
have survived to historic times, for there are persons, old Indians, 
who maintain that the fire is still burning and that it was a sacred 
flame. The custom existed among the Cherokees of taking fire 
from the rotunda and lighting the fires in the houses, thus show- 
ing that the divinity of the hearth was recognized among the 
native Americans as well as among the Romans. Prof. Putnam 
speaks of the custom of placing urns at the head of the bodies, 
near the outside of the mounds, thus making a circle of urns 
surrounding the circle of bodies, the fire being inside of all. In 
other graves there were jars at the feet of the skeleton and pipes 
in the hands. This custom was not common, yet there seemed 
to have been a significance to it. 
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(4) Another peculiarity is that the stone graves are frequently 
attended with high lookout mounds. This also seems to have 
been a significant custom. Possibly there was a superstition 
about it. Was it because fire was so sacred that these mounds 
were erected and used as beacons, from which the fires could be 
seen at long distances ? 

(5) The graves were frequently in mounds that were arranged 
in groups—cemeteries having been formed by the groups. Prof. 
Putnam speaks ot five mounds which contained from 600 to 800 
persons. One mound contained 200 bodies. These mound 
cemeteries were frequently placed near the site of some old village 
or ancient settlement. They were sometimes enclosed within 
the very wall which protected the village and constituted an im- 
portant feature in the village site. Prof. Putnam has spoken of 
the earth-works near Lebanon, sixty miles east from Nashville. 
Within this earth-work was a mound with dimensions of 138 
feet by 120 at its base, 95 by 75 feet on its summit, with a height 
of 15 feet. It was not a burial mound, but contained beds of 
ashes at different depths. The place may have been the site of 
an important building, possibly erected for the celebration of 
their peculiar rites, though there are two periods to its construc- 
tion. Near this mound was another, which contained sixty stone 
graves arranged around a hollow square. In this mound was a 
large quantity of pottery, most of it in the shape of domestic 
utensils. Scattered irregularly about were nearly one hundred 
more or less defined circular ridges of earth, earth rings or lodge 
circles, showing that the dwellings of the people had been 
erected around the large mound, and that the stone graves were 
placed in the midst of the lodges while the people still lived in 
their fortified town. 

(6) Another feature is that some of the graves were placed 
underneath the floor of ‘the houses, the fire having been kept up 
even after the bodies had been deposited in the graves. These 
were mainly the graves of children, some of them infants. There 
were water jars, earthern pots, shell beads, handsome pebbles of 
quartz and chalcedony, implements in the shape of a child’s foot 
and other imitative pottery vessels, were found in these graves. 
“From them are obtained the best specimens of pottery, also 
shell beads, pearls and polished stones, which were probably 
playthings.” This custom of placing the children beneath the 
family hearth seems very suggestive. Does it not show that fire 
was the divinity of the hearth and that the children were put 
under the protection of this divinity? 
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THE RUINS OF IXIMCHE. 
By Gustav Bruut, M. D., LL.D. 


Iximche, or Tecpan Quauhtemalan, as it was called by the 
Nahuatl-speaking warriors who accompanied Alvarado on his 
expedition, is situated about three miles southwest of the mod- 
ern town of Tecpam, on the southeastern end of a high undulat- 
ing plateau, surrounded on nearly all sides by deep, precipitous 
ravines, 7,700 feet above the level of the Pacific. The mesa 
received its name, Ratzamut, as Dr. Brinton has correctly 
guessed, from its resemblance to the beak of a bird, to which 
the outlines on the south corner somewhat contorm. The only 
approach to the mesa is from the northwest, over a small creek, 
by a steep winding passage, cut deep into the rock, and just 
broad enough for a horseman to ascend. The greatest part of 
the plateau is under cultivation, and the remainder is covered 
with dense forest. A farm house stands on an eminence to the 
left of a trail that leads from the edge of the mesa to the ruins, 
distant about a mile and a halt. To the right of this trail rises 
a low hill that commands a fine view over the ruins. Heaps of 
stones lie scattered about, as if they had been gathered up for 
the purpose of cleaning the fields, but no foundations of houses 
can here be discovered. 

In front of the ruins runs a broad trench from northeast to 
southwest, in a straight line, extending on either side to the 
ravine. The entrance to the ruins is on the northwest side, over 
this trench, here partially filled up. On the left, or northeast, 
side of the entrance is a rectangular embankment, 81 paces long 
and 14 paces broad, now covered with trees. At the beginning 
it is from 12 to 15, and at the end from 20 to 25 feet high. On 
the opposite side are the low longitudinal walls of a rectangular 
building, of the same width as the embankment, and running 
likewise parallel with the trench. These walls are doubtless 
the remains of the guard-house, where, according to Fuentes, 
sentinels were always stationed, That the gateway, however, 
was protected, as the same historian states, by two obsidian 
doors, the one opening inward, the other toward the trench, is 
probably but a fancy of the author of “The Recordacion Flor- 
ida.” ae the gateway runs an elevated causeway, walled in 
on both sides, about 8 feet high and 132 paces long, in a south- 
easterly direction, where it suddenly stops. To the right of 
the same we meet a very small rectangular tumulus and the 
foundation walls of houses, and near the end of it three round 
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mounds. Right opposite the latter, on the left or northeast side 
of the causeway, stands a rectangular structure, 28x45 paces, 
the walls about 5 feet high and 8 feet thick. A similar structure 
stands near it, but the longitudinal walls are 8 paces thick, 35 
paces long, and 12 feet high; the transverse walls 12 paces long 
and only 6% feet thick, still partly covered with cement. North- 
east of these buildings, towards the southeast, commences a 
series of sunken areas and courts surrounded by mounds, raised 
platforms and embankments. A low semi-circular embankment 
runs between two of the mounds, 104 paces long. Another 
angular one, 18 paces broad and 6 to 8 feet high, commences at 
a raised platform and extends to the mound near the brink of 
the ravine. It is cut by two gateways, however, both ot which 
are guarded by mounds. The first portion is 86 and the two 
others are each 114 paces long. 

Sixty-six paces from the corner mound, in a south-southwest 
direction, commences, also near the brink of the ravine, a group 
of two rectangular and two round mounds, enclosing an area 
of 14 paces on each side. The round mounds are 54 paces in 
circumference and are 12 feet high; the rectangular ones are 
21 paces long, 8 paces broad and 5 feet high. ‘There is no em- 
bankment connecting this group with the mounds, since the 
horizontal declivity of the mesa on this side makes any approach 
impossible. 

As onlv this part of the ruins touches the barranca, it must 
be here that Fuentes places in his description the magnificent 
building of 500 feet square (cien pasos geometricos), with a large 
plaza in front, on the western side of which (according to his 
plan) stood a splendid palace, with similar courts and surrounded 
by the houses of the Ahaguas, and south of it the temple, right 
opposite the principal street, which he locates between the gate 
and the trench, the latter dividing the town in the quarters of 
the principal men and the commoners. 

It is no easy task to harmonize the ruins in their present con- 
dition with the description of Fuentes, less so with. his plan, 
which differs in certain points from his description. Indeed I 
cannot conceal the suspicion that both are mere guess-work, 
made up by hearsay—a suspicion that Brasseur de Bourbourg 
has already expressed in terms more unfavorable to the veracity 
of the author of the “ Recordacion Florida.” The magnificent 
building he speaks of may have stood where he places it, at 
the brink of the ravine, although little of it is left. "The so-called 
palace must have occupied then the space northwest of it. The 
temple, however, if it really stood where it appears in Fuentes’ 
plan, is entirely destroyed, for between the ravine and causeway, 
which is undoubtedly his principal street, although erroneously 
placed outside of the trench, no remains can be discovered which 
indicate the previous existence of such an edifice. From its size 
and prominence, I am inclined to believe that the high mound 
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on the northeast side was the temple mound, where sacrifices 
were offered to the bat-shaped idol of Chamalcan. The houses 
of the Ahaus doubtless stood southwest of the causeway, where 
foundation walls are still discernible. It need not surprise us, 
however, that not a vestige is left of the houses of the commoners 
outside of the trench, since they were undoubtedly of perisha- 
ble material and of the same construction as we still meet them 
in the ancient Cakchiquel country—one-story huts with walls 
of reed or wooden sticks, covered with straw or palm leaves. 
There is a strange contradiction in the plan and description of 
Fuentes concerning the location of the tribunal. While in the 
former he places it at the southeast side of the ruins, he states 
in his description that it was a quarter of a league to the west 
(hacia al oeste) of the trench on a small hill. There is, indeed, 
as stated before, an eminence which overlooks the ruins in that 
locality, but not where he marked it in his plan. Or, perhaps, 
was the group of mounds near the ravine the hall of justice? 
As to the watch-towers on the hills opposite the plateau, which 
according to his statement, guarded the avenues to the town, I 
saw to the right of the road leading to Patzun, a mound near 
the barranca, which may-have served for that purpose, since 
from this direction the Zutugils would have approached when 
making an inroad. 

The mounds in the ruins consist of earth and stone, without 
being terraced or having any steps. Hewn brick-shaped blocks 
of porphyry. and tufa (16x10x4 inches, 13%4x10x8 inches and 
814x614x5% inches) were scattered about, indicating the build- 
ing material of the houses. A few of the walls were still partly 
covered with cement, llkewise some of the floors of the courts. 
But nowhere could I deteet sculptures. Stephens, who visited 
the ruins fifty years ago, found yet two of them very much de- 
faced. One of them could be distinguished by the nose and the 
eyes as that of an animal. Bastian, too, who was there in 1876, 
says that he saw a few stones ornamented with sculptures. In 
spite of the most painstaking search I discovered only a few 
obsidian arrow-points. Thus a dozen mounds, a few embank- 
ments and raised platforms are all that are left of the once-famous 
town on the Ratzamut, built at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century by the head chiefs Huntoh and Vukubatz as a strong- 
hold against the Quiches and Zutugils, their hated neighbors. 
Indeed its strong position, and the steep and easy defensible 
approach, the deep surrounding ravines, the trench, the embank- 
ments and gateways guarded by mounds, show conclusively 
that it was a fortified pueblo or tinamit. Similar strongholds 
had been erected by the kindred tribes. The historians mention 
among others Utatlan, Mixco, Uspantan, Zacaleu, Ruyalxot and 
the penol of Atitlan in the lake of Panajachel. 

According to Ximenez’s description of Utatlan, they contained 
the principal temple, the habitations of the priests and the 
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houses of the head chiefs and those of the Ahaus. But the 
latter, who formed the tribal council, congregated there only 
when the religious festivals and tribal meetings were held. At 
other times they lived on their milpas amongst, their “ gentes”. 
It appears, however, from Xahila’s Annals (edited by Brinton) 
that one of these clans or sub-tribes occupied part of the mesa. 
At least the chronicler relates that when the Tukuchees under 
their Ahau Cay Hunapuh revolted against the Ahpototzil and 
Ahpoxahil, they withdrew from the city to the other side of the 
ravine, where they were totally defeated. The few remaining 
escaped to the Quiches and Zutugils. They were probably the 
‘maceguales or commoners Fuentes speaks of, and lived outside 
-of the fortifications proper. 

The view from the mesa over the green, forest-clad mount- 
ains that surround it on all sides, is grand beyond description. 
Therefore it is easily comprehended why the Ahpotzozil, when 
he had discovered the true character of Alvarado’s invasion, 
made an obstinate resistance to the Castilian adventurers. But 
then it was too late, and the brave warrior ended his life on the 
gallows. Had he joined the Quiches and Zutugils right in the 
beginning, the Spaniards, in spite of their superior arms and 
tactics, would very probably have been doomed to annihilation, 
instead of conquering one by one the native tribes, divided by 
internal feuds. 
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Correspondence. 


ANCIENT STONE FORTS IN INDIANA. 


Editos American Antiquarian: 


“ The high bluffs* and second bottoms along the Ohio River 
and those of its principal tributaries in the southern part of this. 
State, were famous places of resort for the ancient race of peo- 
ple known as Mound-builders.” 


The following map and diagrams are reduced copies of a most 
elegantly executed map of Lawrenceburg and its surroundings, 
made and presented to the Indiana Archeological Society by 
Mr. Samuel Morrison, C. E., of Indianapolis, and presented in 
the Geological Survey of Indiana, 1878, E. T. Cox. Plate Gf 
shows the location of two remarkable earthwork enclosures, 
named on the map prehistoric forts; one of these works is 
shown, enlarged on Plate H.{ This fort is situated in Hamilton 
County, Ohio, a short distance from the Indiana boundary line. 
It is on the last hill between the Ohio and Great Miami rivers, 
and on land belonging to the heirs of the late President, General 
William Henry Harrison. The hill is 200 feet high. The area 
enclosed contains about twelve acres. It has an open space 
called a gateway, and two projecting narrow arms, which Mr. 
Morrison calls bastions. The table-land within the enclosure is 
from ten to twenty feet higher than the walls, which appear to 
be of material scooped from the brow of the hill. The situation 
of this work is admirably chosen to command a view of the 
extensive level bottom lands which ‘surround it, rendering the 
inmates secure against sudden surprise. The wall is followed 
by a ditch on the inside. 

Plate I|| gives an enlarged plan of the ancient fort on the 
hill north of Hardensburg, in Dearborn County, Indiana, The 
wall is four feet high in places, and is partly constructed of loose 
stones and partly of earth. There are two gateways on the 
north end, formed by an. earth-work that is nearly circular, The 
hill is nearly two hundred feet high, and at the former fort com- 
mands an extensive view over the country around. On the 
ridge leading to the northeast and northwest there are eight 
mounds. There is also a mound on the hill to the south, and 
two mounds close to the road leading from Lawrenceburg to 





Soop ia. Survey of Indiana, 1878; E. T. Cox. 
{See p. 132, [See p. 137. 
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Hardensburg. There is also a mound northeast of Lawrence- 
burg, near the track of the Ohio & Mississippi railroad. All 
these mounds are shown on Plate G, p. 130. J.B. Gerard; M.D., 
in connection with others, opened a mound near the mouth of 
Laughery Creek, in Ohio County, which was about one hundred 
feet in diameter and fifteen feet high; excavations were made at 
several places, and they found human bones, one whole earthen 
pot and a great many fragments of pottery. 

Going down the Ohio River to the mouth of the Wabash 
River, there are a great many mounds and earth-works of small 
magnitude. One of the most remarkable works south of those 
above mentioned is called the “Stone Fort.”* It is ona hill 
at the mouth of Fourteen-mile Creek, in Clark County. 

On page 132 will be found a map of this remarkable stone 
fortification. The locality selected for this fort presents many 
natural advantages for making it impregnable to the opposing 
forces of prehistoric times. It occupies the point of an elevated 
marrow ridge which faces the Ohio River on the east, and is 
bordered by Fourteen-mile Creek on the west side. This creek 
empties into the Ohio a short distance below the fort. The top 
of the ridge is pear shape, with the part answering to the neck 
at the north end. This part is not over twenty feet wide and is 
protected by precipitous natural walls of stone, It is 280 feet 
above the level of the Ohio, and the slope is very gradual to the 
south, At the upper field it is 240 feet high and one hundred 
steps wide. At the lower timber it is 120 feet high, The 
bottom land at the foot of the south end is sixty feet above the 
river. Along the greater part of the Ohio River front there is 
an abrupt escarpment of rock entirely too steep to be scaled, 
and a similar natural barrier exists along a portion of the north- 
west side of the ridge facing the creek, This natural wall 1s 
joined to the neck by an artificial wall made by piling up, mason 
fashion, but without mortar, loose stone which had evidently 
been pried up from the carboniferous layers at the point marked.t 

This made wall at this point is about one hundred and fifty 
feet long. It is built along the slope of the hill and has an 
elevation of about seventy-five feet-above its base, the upper ten 
feet being vertical. The inside of the wall is protected by a 
ditch. The remainder of the hill is protected by an artificial stone 
wall built in the same manner, but not more than ten feet high. 
The elevation of the side wall above the creek bottom is 
eighty feet. Within the artificial walls is a string of mounds 
which rise to the height of the wall and are protected from the 
washing from the hill sides by a ditch twenty feet wide and four 
deep. The position of the artificial walls, natural cliffs of bedded 
stone, as well as that of the ditch and mounds will be better 





*Geological Survey of Indiana, 1873; E. T. Cox. 
+See p. 126. 
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understood by a reference to the map* and cross sections, The 
top of the enclosed ridge embraces ten or twelve acres, and there 
are as many as five mounds that can be recognized on the flat 
surface, while no doubt many others existed which have been 
obliterated by time and through the agency of man in his efforts 
to cultivate a portion of the ground. The section through E F 
shows the relation of the stone wall to the mounds on the south 
end of the ridge. A trench was cut into one of these mounds 
in search of relics, A fragment of charcoal and decomposed 
bones, and a large irregular diamond-shaped bowlder, with a 
small circular indentation near the middle of the upper part that 
was worn quite smooth by the use to which it was put, and the 
small pieces of fossil coral—/favosites goldfussi—comprised all 
the articles of note that were revealed by the excavation. The 
earth of which the mound is made resembles that seen on the 
side of the hill and was probably in most part taken from the 
ditch. The margin next to the ditch was protected by stone set 
on edge and leaning at an angle corresponding to the slope of 
the mound. This stone shield was two and a half feet wide and 
one foot high. At intervals along the great ditch there were 
channels formed between the mounds, that probably served to 
carry off surplus water through cpenings in the outer wall. On 
the top of the enclosed ridge, and near to the narrowest part, 
there is one mound much larger than any of the others, and so 
situated as to command an extensive view up the Ohio River, as 
well as affording an unobstructed view east and west. It is 
called the “lookout.” There is near this mound a slight break 
in the cliff of rock which furnished a narrow passage way to the 
Ohio River, Though the locality afforded many natural advan- 
tages for a fort or stronghold, one is compelled to admit that 
much skill was displayed and labor expended in rendering its 
defences as perfect as possible at all points. Stone axes, pestles, 
arrow-heads, spear pcints, ofems, charms and flint flakes have 
been found in great abundance in plowing the field at the foot 
of the old fort. 
E, S. Epmunps. 








THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 


Editorial. 


PHALLIC WORSHIP AND FIRE WORSHIP. 


In our last number we spoke of the phallic worship and of 
fire worship which prevailed in various parts of the Mound- 
builders’ domain, and which connected itself with the various 
symbols and tokens and works and effigies which prevailed 
among that mysterious people. We confined ourselves, how- 
ever, mainly to one particular district, the district of the northern 
Mound-builders, and especially to the domain of the serpent 
worshipers. Let us say here that there are on the banks of 
the Mississippi River three different classes of structures, show- 
ing that three different forms of worship or of superstition 
prevailed, and giving indications also that three different races 
of people tormerly occupied the territory, These classes are 
as follows: First, the animal effigies which are found in Wis- 
consin and in the upper part of the great valley. Second, the 
great serpent whose form is occasionally seen on the bluffs in 
the central part of Illinois, mingled with the burial mounds, 
which are so numerous. Third, the pyramid mounds, the largest 
specimen of which may be seen at Cahokia creek opposite to St. 
Louis. These three classes of mounds the writer has had the 
opportunity of studying, and in connection with the last two 
has recently made some important discoveries. 


A description of the finds will now be given. It will be 
noticed that the serpent effigy which is situated on the bluffs 
just above Quincy is not altogether a solitary and single speci- 
men, but there are evidences that the serpent worshipers 
inhabited a wide region and frequently placed the tokens of their 
presence on the high bluffs which border the river, especially 
upon the Illinois side. The mounds, which are very numerous 
and which mark their presence on the landscape, are, to be sure, 
not often in the shape of serpents, and yet they are frequently 
arranged in long rows, near to one another, and are practically 
conformed to every turn or twist of the bluff, so as to give rise to 
the idea that the serpent was in mind when they were erected. 
This peculiarity of the burial mounds seems to be intensified as 
one goes southward, and at one point—near Rockport, in Pike 
county—becomes so striking that it is not difficult to imagine 
the serpent effigy to be everywhere present. There are here a 
series of high rocky bluffs, and on the bluffs many large conical 
mounds, these mounds being frequently connected with long, 
low tortuous walls, which form the very spine of the narrow 
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Fig. 2.—Inscribed Shells with Fire Generators or Suastikas from Tennessee. 
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bluffs, making it difficult to determine which part is artificial 
and which is the natural part of the ridge. The writer found 
several such groups or series in the space of five miles, some of 
the groups containing fifteen and twenty conical mounds with 
narrow connecting ridges—all of them situated on the highest 
point and made conspicuous objects in the landscape. At one 
place a series of conical mounds began at one end of the bluff 
and continued to the other, each conical mound growing less in 
height and size, and the connecting ridge narrower and more 
tortuous until it disappeared, the whole series resembling a huge 
and tortuous snake, whose head was lifted high above the 
precipice, but whose body stretched along the whole length and 
whose tail terminated with the end of the bluff. 


These semblances are not altogether imaginary, for the writer 
-has passed over them again and again, and has been impressed 
with the peculiar situation of each, and especially with the con- 
formation of each to the very shape and twists of the bluffs on 
which they are placed, and has become convinced that this was 
the superstition which embodied itself in the region. It was an 
animistic faith which thus peopled every bluff with the spirit of 
the animal which it resembled, but it was a modified animism 
which here only recognized the one resemblance—that which is 
made to represent the guardian divinity of the region, the totem 
of the people and the great serpent of tradition. 

This was undoubtedly the spirit under whose protection their 
graves were placed and their villages were built; the divinity 
whose shadow was always present and whose power was 
always felt. 

The second find was different from the one which we have 
described, and one which introduces us to a very different class. 
We now pass out from the domain of serpent worshipers into the 
midst of the works of the sun worshipers. We are near the 
great Cahokia mound, which lifts its head so high above the 
valley, and in the midst of the numerous pyramids and platforms 
and conical mounds which marked this great settlement of the 
sun worshipers. It is a very little relic which we see here 
before us, an insignificant piece of coarse sand stone, a mere 
fragment and apparently worthless; yet there are certain figures 
upon it, and it may prove significant. What do we see here? 
This tragment which was plowed up in a field near this mound 
deserves our study. 

It is now in the possession of Mr. Ramey, the owner of the 
mound. This tablet is only two inches wide and three inches 
long, and is a very rude-looking piece of stone, but it has 
some very remarkable figures on it, figures which may yet prove 
to be of great service in solving some of the dark problems of 
American archeology. It is well known that the great Cahokia 
mound is regarded as the work of a people who resembled in 
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many points the pyramid-builders of Georgia and Alabama and 
Mississippi. It is also well known that these Georgia mounds 
have lately yielded from their lowest depths tablets of a remark- 
able symbolic character—human figures with bird’s heads and 
with large wings extending from their shoulders, being the most 
noticeable in several of them. The tablet which we have the 
privilege ot describing, also contains two human figures and 
two figures of birds’ heads, but the birds’ heads and the faces 
are separate from one another. The tablet had been broken, and 
only the half has been found. This half is divided into two 
parts, the parts on one side containing birds’ heads, and on 
the other side human faces. There is a band running length- 
wise of the tablet and a cross band near the broken edge, 
showing that the other half was also in all probability divided 
in the same way, and so there may have been four figures of 
birds and four faces, instead of two, the number four being 
significant here as in all other symbols of the sun worshipers, 
The bands which form the half of a cross are full of small 
circles, sun symbols, the conventional dot in the center of each 
circle, and cross lines separating the circles. The birds’ heads 
have the conventional shape which is common in the southern 
tablets, the sharp pinnated feathers above the head, the mouth 
open as if in conflict, as usual; but on this tablet the bird 
seems to have a tongue which extends beyond the bill and 
curves around above the beak, ending in a peculiar scroll or 
circle which reminds one of the sign of speech in the Aztec 
pictures and codices. The human faces are on the reverse side of 
the tablet. They are also separated from one another by a band 
with circles or holes, but are looking away from one another 
instead of toward one another as the birds are. Each face has 
a lozenge-shaped eye, a beaked or sharp rounded nose, a low, 
retreating forehead, the forehead being partly hidden by a sort 
of turreted crown or head-dress, from which the usual pendants 
or tassels seem to fall. The features of these images are peculiar, 
resembling those which are sometimes seen among the Aztecs. 
The mouth of each is wide open, and from the mouth a very 
singular symbol seems to project. This symbol could not very 
easily be made out on account of the worn condition of the 
tablet, but it resembled a horse-shoe, and was at once suggestive 
of the phallic symbol. We do not state this positively, but if 
this is the case, we regard the tablet as one of the most remark- 
able which has been fcund in this country. It is well known 
that the horse-shoe was originally a symbol of the generative 
organ; but in India it came to assume an entirely conventional 
shape and-finally gained an esoteric significance which was very 
remote from the original sexual idea. It became, in fact a 
symbol for the “principle of life,” and might be supposed to 
stand for the “breath,” and so for the “soul,” which is supposed 
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to have dwelt in the breath. It is known that in Mexico at 
times pieces of jade are found in the mouths of the dead, it 
being a superstition that the jade might receive the soul, and so 
perpetuate the spirit of the individual. We do not say that this 
or any such superstition was embodied in this symbolic tablet, 
and yet we throw out the suggestion and ask others to examine 
the tablet with this thought in mind. 


It should be said here that the land in the immediate vicinity 
of the Cahokia mound is full of bones, and a vast multitude 
seems to have been buried here first and last. There is no doubt 
that the builders of this mound were sun worshipers, and that 
they had the usual symbolism of sun worship, though where 
that symbolism came from no one at present can tell. Still, if 
the tablet should prove to be as significant as it seems to be, we 
should conclude that that symbolism must have come from some 
other continent, and that we have in it another evidence of con- 
tact with the people which once filled the far east with this strange 
cult and who carried it to the extreme portions of Europe and 
possibly brought it to America also. 


In favor of this supposition, we here mention the fact that 
nearly all the shell gorgets and inscribed tablets which are now 
becoming quite numerous, have an amount of conventionalism 
which in itself must convince us that the symbols in them had 
become thoroughly systematized and carefully regulated and 
controlled. We have no doubt that each one of the figures on 
these gorgets and tablets—whether a figure of a serpent or of a 
bird or of a human face or figure—had a significance which was 
thoroughly understood by the chiefs and priests and ruling 
classes, and that they became almost equal to a series of hiero- 
glyphics to the people. It will be noticed that there are loops 
and bands and circles and dots and crosses and crescents in all 
of the tablets, and that as a general thing the order of their 
arrangement, the number of the divisions, and even the very 
combinations of the different symbols, can be recognized as 
having a significance, each tablet becoming even to the uninitiated 
white man a sort of coat-of-arms or symbolic shield, the native 
heraldry having embodied itself in this way. We may say, 
however, that the contrast between the symbolism contained in 
this conventionalized heraldry is much more elaborate and com- 
plicated than that found in the larger and ruder effigies, and that 
it requires a much nicer discrimination to select its different 
parts and to understand the significance of each. The same 
custom of erecting pyramids which had reached such perfection 
in Mexico had here exercised itself in erecting this immense 
earth-work. The same elaborate system of sun-worship had here 
embodied itself and the same conventional symbolism which 
appeared in the codices also impressed itself on the tablets and 
other symbolic ornaments. 
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We would here call attention to a few additional facts. Our 
supposition has been that the Mound-builders combined the 
phallic worship with fire worship, but that the symbols of the 
two cults had become conventional and the ideas remote from 
those ordinarily associated with either physical or material ob- 
jects. Confirmatory of this supposition we would now refer to 
the specific figures which are to be seen on the inscribed 
shells and tablets taken from the mounds and to the various 
markings and lines which are seen on the inscribed rocks, whether 
in the Mississippi Valley or elsewhere. It will be noticed that 
there are many shell gorgets on which the serpent is inscribed, 
and that these serpent figures always have loops running from 
the body and neck to the head, including the dotted circle, as a 
representation of the eye. This loop is a conventional figure, 
which reminds one of phallic worship. Again, the serpent is 
often divided into four parts; between each part there is a dotted 
circle, the number four reminding us of the four points of the 
compass and the four parts of the heavens, the circles remind- 
ing us of the four suns. Among the shell gorgets there are 
many which have the suastika or fire generator plainly marked, 
showing that the figures which have become so conventional and 
the ideas which are so hidden must have come from an eastern 
country. The same thought is also suggested by the presence 
of the cross in America, a symbol which was evidently as com- 
mon in prehistoric times as in historic, but one which then had 
an entirely different significance. It will be noticed further that 
these symbols—the loop and the dotted circle—are to be plainly 
seen in. the human figures, which are becoming quite common, 
and, what is more, that the figure of the tree is also apparent in 
these figures, showing still more conclusively that there was a 
mingling of eastern symbols with the native aboriginal emblems 
in these human tree figures. It will be noticed that the sym- 
bols are more decidedly eastern, at least more emphatically 
ancient and eastern in the relics of the Mound-builders, but that 
the complicated symbols of a later idolatry came out in the 
symbols of the Aztecs, and is especially apparent in the symbols 
of Central America. It will be noticed still further that the 
peculiar figures of the cup-shaped perforations, which may be 
called “fire-holes,” are frequently associated with serpents as 
well as loops, showing that even in this country the two cults 
were combined. These figures are not confined, however, to the 
region of the mounds, but are also seen on the rocks in Arizona 
and even as far away as Chiriqui, thus indicating a very wide- 
spread symbolism. 
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THE MOUND-BUILDERS AND ANCIENT MEXICANS 


The question of the origin of the Mound-builders has often 
been discussed in the pages of this magazine, but thus far with- 
out advocating any particular theory. We have now, however, 
reached a point where we are ready to take the position that 
they were of diverse races, some of them from the northwest, 
some from the southwest, but leaving the question of the locality 
or direction of the others open until further investigation shall 
settle it. The evidence of the affinity of the southern Mound- 
builders is now before us, and we present it to our readers to 
decide whether it is conclusive or not. We take it up first in 
connection with the relics found in the stone graves, and espe- 
cially in the inscribed tablets. 

We now turn to this race question. There are several things 
about the stone grave people which make it peculiarly favor- 
able to take up this subject at this time. 1. In the first place, 
the pottery found here abounds, as we have seen, with many 
portraits, in some respects reminding us ofthe portraits found in 
the pipes found in Ohio. This pottery is well wrought, but the 
fact that different race portraits can be recognized shows in itself 
that the people were from different race centers. 2. The 
skulls which have been taken out from these graves confirm the 
impression formed by the pottery. These skulls are very differ- 
ent, and according to the testimony of all explorers, are indicative 
of a great diversity in the population of the region. 3. The 
use of fire in burying their dead reminds us of the fire worship 
which prevailed in the far east, but which was spread in pre- 
historic times over Europe and Asia, and possibly into America 
as well. 4. This people were situated ina region which seems 
to have been over-run at different times by the wild tribes of the 
north and the sedentary tribes of the south, the relics and works 
of both classes having been left mingled together in the same 
soil and sometimes apparently in the same grave. 5, The loca- 
tion of the stone graves between the habitats of the Cherokees 
on one side and that of the Muskogees on the other, together 
with the proximity to the works of the Mound-builders of the 
Ohio, Illinois and Arkansas districts, make the subject of races 
all the more suggestive. 6, The discovery of symbolic relics 
closely resembling the symbols found in the ancient codices 
gives rise to a conjecture that a common symbolism prevailed 
here and in Mexico. These symbols have been described by 
Mr. W. H. Holmes and have been pronounced by him as having 
“a closer affinity to Mexican art than to that of the north.” “So 
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close are the resemblances that accident can not account for 
them, and we are forced to the conclusion that it must be the 
offspring of the same beliefs and customs and the same culture 
as the art of Mexico.”* These symbols all seem to be im- 
portant, as they extend the range of our vision and bring’ in 
many factors to the problem which are very significant. 7. We 
are to make this the center of a diverse population, but are to 
consider that that population may have come from very widely 
separated points, even as widely separated as the continents. We 
are seeking for a solution of the mound-builder problem, and 
therefore seize upon every clue which may present itself. The clue 
which we think is presented here is an important one. We donot 
need therefore, it seems, to discuss longer this question whether 
the mound-builders were Indians, but should take the broader 
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Fig. 4—Figures of Warriors found in Stone Grave and on Sacrificial Aliar in Mexico, 


field, and ask about the evidence as to the peopling of America, 
and go to all points, even remote from the Mound-builders’ ter- 
ritory, to seek for the solution of the wider subject. 

We do not claim for the stone grave people any great or wide 
spread civilization, They may have been mound-builders who 
made their residence on the Cumberland River and their chief 
center in the neigborhood of Nashville. They were very num- 
erous, however, and filled their habitat with the signs of an 
extensive population. Many of their villages have been discov- 
ered. One of them was situated on the Big Harpeth River, about 
twenty miles south of Nashville; another near Lebanon, thirty- 
five miles east of Nashville; another in Sumner County, twenty 
miles northeast of Nashville. Here outlines of forts and earth- 
works are still in a good state of preservation. Within the 





*See Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1880-81, p. 305 
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protecting circles of these forts the industrious and progressive 
race of stone grave builders lived through several generations. 
There are eight localities, which have been described by Dr. Joseph 
Jones and Mr. Thruston, all of them marked by forts or enclo- 
sures, in which have been found pyramidal mounds, earth lodges, 
stone graves and many relics, to mark the site of the ancient 
settlement. Prof. F. W. Putnam has explored some of these, 
especially that at Lebanon. Mr. Thruston has explored the 
cemetery situated on the farm of Mr. O. F. Noel, near one of 
the most fertile wells of water and in one of the most beautiful 
sections of Tennessee. Not less than three thousand closely 
laid stone graves were found here, and at least a thousand more 
on the adjoining farms. Many towns, villages and settlements 
were located in the surrounding country, and smaller cemeteries 
upon nearly every large farm establish the fact that a widely 
distributed population once occupied this fertile territory. The 
remains of the arts and industries and the cranial remains evi- 
dently connect the ancient tribes of the Cumberland and Tennessee 
Valleys with the native tribes of the west and southwest, The 
pottery is frequently identical in form with that found in south- 
easteen Missouri, Arkansas, southern Illinois and Indiana. It 
is difficult to ascertain the exact relation to the historical red 
Indians, but the indications are that they were more progressive 
and advanced than any of the Indians were at the date of Euro- 
pean settlement. Dr. Thomas says their mode of sepulture is 
so marked in its character as to warrant us in believing it to be 
an ethnic type, limited in its use to a single stock or a few tribes. 
The mound-builders of Tennessee probably belonged to the 
same aboriginal stock as the builders of the mound in Cahokia. 


No one can compare the pottery dug up at the base of this great. 
mound and at New Madrid, Missouri, without observing that: 


the majority of them are identical in form and material. Many- 
of them are exact duplicates, and seem to have come from the: 
same aboriginal potter.* 


This opinion has been confirmed by a recent visit to this very 
mound. We discovered there a pottery vase, which is of the 
same pattern as that which is described by Mr. Thruston as found 
in Tennessee, We also sawa remarkable inscribed tablet, which 
has some inscribed figures upon it, which are very similar to 
those spoken of by Mr. W. H. Holmes, two cuts of which are 
given herewith. See Figs. 3 and 4. 


In reference to the figures contained in the cuts, Mr. Holmes. 


says: “Any one familiar with the curious pictographic manu- 
scripts of the ancient Mexicans will see at a glance that we have: 
here a sacrificial scene, in which a priest seems to be engaged in 
sacrificing a human victim. In the extraordinary manuscripts of 








*See Antiquities of Tennessee. Thruston. P, 17. 
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the ancient Aztecs we have many parallels to this design—there 
is not a single idea, a single member or ornament that has not 
its analogy. There are similar plumes, with similar ornaments 
and pennants, similar costumes and attitudes. There are similar 
features and similar symbols. One figure represents a personage 
who is decked from head to foot. He is shown in profile, with 
the arms extended in action and the feet separated as if in the 
act of stepping forward. Pennant plumes descend to the 
shoulders and circular ornaments are attached to the hair and 
the ear. From the waist hangs an apron, a part of the costume 
of a priest, The right arm is extended forward and the hand 
grasps a shaft with which a blow is aimed at the severed head 
of a victim. This severed head still retains the plume cap, 
from which a long pennant descends in front of the face. The 
eye is lozenge shape. A curious symbol issues from the mouth, 
as one does from the priest’s mouth above. The shaft held 
above it seems also to issue from a symbolic circle.” This isa 
relic which was taken from a mound in Missouri and is now in 
the possession of Prof. Potter, of St. Louis. The figure accom- 
panying it is contained in a manuscript from Mexico, now kept 
at Budapest, Hungary, but which is of undoubted Aztec origin. 


In reference to the figures in the other cut it should be said 
that they represent an entirely different scene, and yet they are 
suggestive of certain remarkable resemblances. The two figures 
are in fierce contest; the right hand is raised above the head, in 
the act of brandishing a double-pointed knife, just such a knife 
as is common among the stone graves. At the same time the 
warrior seems to be receiving a blow from the right hand of the 
enemy, from a savage-looking blade, with a crooked point, which 
resembles the so-called “ stone sickles” of the stone grave people. 
A neat pendant or necklace of beads, resembling the shell beads 
of the Mound-builders. A broad belt encircles the waist and a 
coat-of-mail seems to protect the abdomen, resembling that 
common among the Mexicans. Double belts encircle the knees 
and ankles. Two very interesting features of the design are the 
highly conventionalized wings-attached to the shoulder behind 
and the well-drawn eagle’s feet, armed with vigorously curved 
claws. 

“ This engraving of the Mound-builders represents the legend- 
ary creatures derived from the myths, and in this respect has its 
parallel in the bird-man of the Haidahs, the war-god of the 
Zunis and the mythical deities of other countries. It reminds 
us, however, of the origin of the southern Mound builders, for 
it certainly bears in its conception strong resemblances to the 
marvellous bas-reliefs of Mexico and Central America, but at 
the same time its details resemble more the mythical creatures 
of the Pueblos. Still the Mound-builder stamp is upon it,as upon 
all the relics which have come out from the stone grave region. ” 
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MUSEUMS AND SOCIETIES. 


One of the great advantages given to the archzologists of the 
present time is the one which has relation to the museums and to 
the larger societies and institutions of theeast. These museums 
have rapidly been filled up with the richest kind of archeolog- 
ical relics and are now fairly burdened with the accumulations 
which have so flowed into them. This is well, and at any 
rate it is far better than if the relics were wasted or carried 
away to other countries. Still there are some limitations, or 
rather embarrassments which have arisen from this very source, 
and of these we are about to speak. It will be acknowledged 
that there is a liability to a somewhat pernicious rivalry, espe- 
pecially when we consider that several institutions on the Atlantic 
coast are vying with one another as to which has the most 
attractive exhibitions, the most efficient body of workers, and 
which shall be counted as the leader in the department. It will 
be realized that local ambition has resulted in the organizing of 
societies in the various centres, and in the starting of periodicals 
or journals which may be regarded as organs of these societies; 
but that each society and each organ is very liable to ignore the 
work done by others than the members of that particular society, 
an unconscious influence having arisen which may have pro- 
duced a limitation of the horizon to each local society. It will 
be perceived that with this increase of the members and of sym- 
pathizers of the different societies there may arise a disposition . 
to withhold all patronage, and perhaps even a proper recognition 
for those who are at a distance; all appropriations of tunds being 
bestowed upon those who are residents of the eastern cities and 
none upon those who may be in the field. It will be understood 
that the interior is the great field of exploration, and that there 
are many intelligent gentlemen who have carried on explorations 
privately and have made valuable discoveries. It is, however, 
one of the greatest evils of the localizing and centralizing tendency 
that, notwithstanding the efforts of the editor of THE AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN for the last twelve years, so many of these gen- 
tlemen should remain unrecognized and their work uncredited, 
and that no pains are taken to have it otherwise. The result is 
that the workers are liable to be separated and divided in senti- 
ment and the country to be full of local prejudices and local 
jealousies. The great demand of the hour, it seems to us, is not 
this segregating into local organizations and the crowding out 
of private archeological journals, but it is that the workers, 
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whether in the cabinet or in the field, devise some means by 
which they can co-operate, and so all the archzologists, whether 
connected with some society, or sympathizing with some center, 
or working independently, may be recognized as having an equal 
share in the work and entitled to equal credit and honor. 





Qn 
VV 


COLLECTORS AND WRITERS. 


We have spoken of the museums and of the societies and the 
organs or publications which have increased so rapidly on the 
Atlantic sea board. We now speak of the private workers. 
There has been a very marked increase in the number of intelli- 
gent and liberal gentlemen who have in their own separate 
fields been engaged in difficult work, and have written freely and 
published promptly the results of their work. We may say, in 
fact, that by far the largest number of books which have been 
written on archeology during the last ten years have been writ- 
ten by gentlemen who were residents of the interior, and that 
these books have come to be an important part of the archzolog- 
ical literature of the country. This is a significant fact. It 
shows that the workers in the field are not by any means inferior 
men. It will be noticed that they are not dependent upon others 
for the means of carrying out explorations or for the opportu- 
nity of expressing and publishing the results of their labors. 

It is remarkable that while large sums of money have been 
appropriated by the government, very few of the gentlemen who 
have done efficient work in the interior have received any aid 
from these funds, 

The average American citizen is a very independent and self- 
reliant man, and when he undertakes a work, even if it is a some- 
what difficult and thankless one, he neither waits for others nor 
is he deterred by the criticism of others, but goes forward and 
finishes it—and then frequently gives the results of his labors 
away—gratuitously contributing to a permanent institution. In 
this way some of the largest collections in the country have 
been established. In this way the science of archeology has 
advanced. We know ot societies and institutions which have 
received very large benefactions from individuals, and can say 
that some of the best collections in the world have been the re- 
sults of individual workers, who have entered the field and done 
their work in their own way. 
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ExLerHant Trunks AND Copra Heaps,—The question whether there 
was any contact between American and Asiatic countries in pre-Columbian 
times must continue to interest archeologists until it is settled. The study 
of relics, especially the relics found among civilized races, throws some light 
on the subject. Some ofthem favor the point and some of them are doubt- 
ful. The following remarks on elephant trunks and serpent heads or “naga” 
will be appropriate. It is a quotation from Charnay’s “Ancient Cities of 
the New World.” Speaking of the Temple of Inscriptions at Palenque, he 
says: “Two panels enclosed in the wall of the gallery measure thirteen feet 
wide by seven feet eight inches high. One in the central chamber is over 
seven feet by six feet high. Amidst the patunes of this panel Waldeck 
has seen fit to place three or four elephants. What end did he propose to 
himself in giving this fictitious representation? Presumably to give a pre- 
historic origin to these ruins, since it is an ascertained fact that elephants 
in the fossil state only have been found on the American continent. It is 
needless to add that neither Catherwood, who drew these inscriptions most 
minutely, nor myself, who brought impressions away, nor living man ever 
saw these elephants and their trunks.” This disposes of one elephant head. 
There is another, however. In Stephens’ “Travels in Central America,” 
Vol. II, there is a drawing of the bas-relief in stucco which was found on 
the panel on the west side of the palace at Palenque. It represents two 
human figures, one standing, the other kneeling. On the standing figure 
there is a head-dress which has a large mask or face, which was probably 
intended for the human face, for it has the hair parted on the forehead, 
curled at the side and done up ina knot at the top. In front of this face, 
projecting from the nose, is a curved figure which has been supposed to 
represent an elephant’s trunk, but in reality has no resemblance to it what- 
ever. It is only one of those curved lines which have been taken for flames 
or tongues, but which were really conventional ornaments. This drawing 
of Stephens has undergone a change in the process of copying. Charnay, 
in speaking of the elephant trunk ornament, which is so very common 
in Kabah and Mitla, says that it resembles the Japanese ornaments, but it 
has no connection with the elephant trunk. As to the “naga” or cobra 
head, the case is different. There isa vase which Charnay discovered in 
Tennepanco. This vase has on its outside surface a figure representing 
Tlaloc, the god of rain: his eyes circled with paper, his face running with 
water, etc.; having in his hand a thunder-bolt. Above the head of this idol 
there are four serpents, with curved necks, but with only one head which 
resembles the hooded cobra. This, we think, must have originated in India 
and not have been an invention in America. Other relics have been found 
which would convey the same evidence of contact. We speak of this as 
newly recognized. 


Prenistoric Cave-DweE.iines.—A very interesting article in the October 
number of The Century by F. T. Bickford on* the prehistoric cave-dwellers 
contains some new and valuable facts, and is well worth reading. We notice 
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in it three cuts of the Pueblo Chaco Canon, two of the Canon de Chelly, 
two of the Canon del Muerto, all of them in the highest style of art. These 
scenes are found in New Mexico and in Arizona, The author says from 
Chaco: Canon, the site of the grandest of the pueblo structures, to Canon de 
Chelly, Arizona, the ancient home of the most flourishing community of 
cave-dwellers, was a week’s journey. The entrance to Canon de Chelly lies 
forty-five miles north of Ft. Defiance, the agency of the Navajoes. Our life 
of eight days inthe (Chaco) canon never became monotonous. The finest 
group of ruins in these canons and probably the best specimen of the handi- 
work of the cave-dwellers in existence is known‘as the “White House”. It 
is the only painted cave-dwelling of which I have any knowledge. Its 
walls are well preserved, and those of the inner building bear evidence in 
their rude ornamentation of the superior taste of the builders. The largest 
group of ruins, and perhaps-the largest cave-dwelling in masonry in the 
world, is that near the head of Canon del Muerto, known as the Mummy 
cave. 


Mr. F. H. Cuapin, of Hartford, Conn., spent last summer among these 
interesting ruins. He says the result of his observation proves to him that 
there is no more interesting or extensive group of ruins than those which 
he described in his article, which appeared in Tae Antiquarian for July, 
situated in the Mancos Canon. This group of ruins Mr. Bickford does not 
seem to have reached. 


AncIENT DWELLINGS OF THE Rio VeRDE.—The Popular Science Monthly for 
Octobér has an illustrated article on the subject, “The Ruins of the: Rio 
Verde,” by Edgar A. Means, U.S. A. Three railroads have penetrated the 
region, and the ruins are rapidly being rifled of their relics. Descriptions 
of this group have been given by Dr. Hoffman, W. H. Holmes and others 
and published in Hayden’s Report for 1873 and 1876, but the cuts in the 
Report are defective. The cuts contained in this article are excellent, and 
give an excellent idea of the character of the dwellings. The relics from 
these ancient pueblos are also described. These are rude, and yet they 
differ from the relics of the Mound-builders, especially in the ornamenta- 
tion of the pottery. 


Caatavqua.—That great interest is taken in the subjects of archeology 
and anthropology may be seen in the fact that in that popular summer re- 
sort—Chatauqua—a course of lectures has been conducted for two years 
by Prof. F. Starr, of the Central Park Museum, New] York, who informs 
us that it was well attended and is becoming a prominent feature in the 
summer school. This is as it should be. We congratulate our co-worker 
Prof. Starr, on his success. Gen. Gates P. Thruston, who is one of our best 
archeologists, has a summer cottage near this lake, and Gov. Colquitt, the 
historian of Georgia, also spends his summers at the place. Principal 
Fairbairn and Joseph Cook, both popular lecturers in the line of theology, 
are, as we personally know, much interested in the subject. 


Toe Nampa Imace.—The proceedings of the Natural History Society of 
Boston contains the report of a discussion over the Nampa image. This 
image is a puzzle. There are no evidences against its genuineness. It 
seems to have been made from the same clay which came out in balls from 
the well, and is well authenticated by the men who were engaged in drill- 
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ing the well. The position of the image in the geological strata is also 
discussed. Prof. Emmons, of the Geological Survey, says of it: “The Nampa 
beds are older than the gold-bearing beds. I am unable to give any definite 
estimate of the age of the beds. I regard them as probably of far greater 
antiquity than any deposit in which human implements have been hitherto 
discovered.” He is uncertain whether they are tertiary or quatenary, but 
probably the latter. The moulding of “statutes in the round” during the 
early quaternary period is the puzzle. 

o 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
The Cherokees in Pre-Columbian Times. Fact and Theory Papers. By Prof. 

Cyrus Thomas. New York: N. D.C. Hodges. 1890. 

Dr. Thomas is doing a good work for the science of ethnology in tracing 
back the history of the Indian tribes into prehistoric times, though the 
work which he does for that science seems likely to bring confusion into 
its kindred science of prehistoric archeology. In the advertisement of 
the book it is said that Dr. Thomas will reverse the usual method of deal- 
ing with prehistoric subjects—that is to say, he will commence with the 
earliest recorded history of the tribe as a basis and trace the chain back by 
the light of the mounds. Now we ask the question, will modern his- 
tory and Indian tradition and the study of a single tribe in the light of 
mound testimony really solve the Mound-builder problem? Does it not 
really beg the question by taking it for granted that because one tribe of 
Indians built mounds, therefore all mound-builders were Indians. We 
might illustrate it thus: The State of Illinois contains in its northern bor- 
ders the works of the effigy-builders, in its central districts the works of 
the serpent worshipers, in its southern parts the works of the sun wor- 
shipers; theoretically the whole process of evolution of native religions 
the starting point of all native races and the source of all prehistoric devel- 
opment is to be found on the soil of this State. If we take history and 
tradition as a clue we might decide that because the Illinois Indians were 
the earliest known people in this region, therefore all this sociological 
progress must have been with them. Now this is a conclusion which no 
one would accept without much proof, and yet it might be a result of this 
plan of reversing the usual order. 

Is it not a better plan to put each department of science on its own merits 
and not allow history or mythology or ethnology to interfere with arch- 
sealogy, which has a province of itsown. Dr. Thomas adopts the other plan 
and rather boasts of its advantages. He takes the tradition about the 
Alleghewis and draws some analogies between this and the history of the 
Cherokees, and concludes that because the Cherokees were found by the © 
early explorers located on the Appalachian mountains that therefore they 
were the people who formerly lived in Ohio and bore this name. In 
fact they gave their name to the Alleghany mountains, though we can not 
for the life of us see any resemblance between the two names. He thinks 
that the Cherokees built the Grave Creek mound, the altar mounds of 
Ohio, the large conical mounds of the Kanawha Valley, all the burial 
mounds of East Tennessee and nearly all of the mounds of North Carolina; 
makes them to be the Mound-builders of this entire region. 

Now we acknowledge that when he comes to the argument from arch- 
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sealogy he seems to be pretty successful in tracing a line of migration 
between Southern Ohio and the Western portion of North Carolina through 
the Kanawha Valley, but this bias which he receives from history seems 
to be influencing him all the way through, and so he ascribes all works— 
mounds; pyramids, conical stone-graves and circular pits, to the Cherokees, 
We see no proof that any works.of the Cherokees have been found in 


Southern Ohio, though there are altar mounds in the Kanawha Valley, 
which may have been left there by a people who were emigrating. On the 
contrary we see a great difference between the relics and earth-works 
which have been ascribed to the Cherokees and those left by the Ohio 
Mound-builders. The Cherokees built. rotundas on high conical mounds, 
the Ohio Mound-builders built flat truncated pyramids and low mounds 
always placing their -villagea or clan residences in circles or squares. The 
Cherokees left many symbolic tablets or inscribed shells of the Southern 
pattern in their graves. No such shells have been found in the Ohio 
mounds. The altars of Ohio contained many animal-shaped pipes; the 
Cherokee pipe has a flat, straight face and a monitor-shaped bowl, a very 
few specimens of which’ have been found in the Ohio mounds. The char- 
acteristic earth-work in Ohio is thecircle and square. We do not find that 
Dr. Thomas anywhere claims any such works to be in Cherokee territory. 
We can not help thinking that this reverse process is a positive disadvant- 
age. We take another illustration, not from this book but another work of 
Dr. Thomas. The Shawnees, a purely Algonquin tribe, are known to have 
been in Illinois, also in Middle Tennessee,.and are supposed to have been 
in the North _ of Georgia. There are stone-graves in Illinois, a large 
number in Middle Tennessee, and a few such graves have been found at the 
bottom ofa hap rye mound in Georgia. Dr. Thomas, taking his cue from 
history thinks that the Shawnees built not only the stone-graves of Illinois 


and Middle Tennessee, but even goes so far as to suggest that they may 
have built the Etowah pyramids—a very ge kg wee supposition. 


We have pretty positive evidence that the Cahokia mound and the 
Etowah mound were built by the same people, or by people of the same 
stock who were sun-worshipers and were closely allied to the sun-worship- 
ers of the Southwest. 

We take the inscribed tablets, the red glazed pottery and the many 
imitative specimens of pottery found near Cahokia mound and compare 
them with the specimens which are associated with the pyramid mounds 
and village sites of Southeastern Missouri, Middle Tennessee and Northern 
Georgia and find them very similar. We also take the — and 
compare them and conclude that they were all the work of a people who 
resembled those whom De Soto found occupying this region, totally unlike 
the Shawnees. We know that the Shawnees, Delawares, the Irequois over- 
run the territory of Southern Ohio. We also imagine that the Eries and 
the Cherokees preceded them and there is a tradition that the Dakotas also 
once dwelt there. All these people have left their tokens on thesoil. Now 
if Dr. Thomas will go into the southern part of Ohio and identify the 
mounds and relics which belong to any one or all of these tribes, he will 
be doing a service to archeology ; but if he undertakes to say that the 
Cherokees, who were purely a Southern tribe, were the Mound-builders of 
Ohio he brings confusion into the whole problem. The same kind of 
confusion is produced when he takes a modern Indian burying ground in 
Caldwell County, North Carolina, confounds the relics, some of them made 
of iron, with those which are found in a mound in the vicinity, which was 
evidently very ancient, and from them argues for a modern character of the 
Mound-builders’ works. This subject of the migration of the mound- 
building people we regard a very important one, for it may bring us 
ultimately to recognize the great diversity which existed among the pre- 
historic population, mere f to trace some to the south of Europe, some to 
the south of Asia, others to the north of Asia; but we want to break away 
from the limitations of modern history and take the broadest and the 
eae gnc views of the changes made in long times and go back into the 

istant past for the solutéon of our problems. 








